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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON- 

The TLS of January 19, 1911, published a re- 
view of H. G. Wells’s The New Mnchinvelli, 
from which the following extracts are taken: 
This book is without doubt the most important 
(which is not to say either the most perfect or 
the most entertaining) piece of work that Mr 
H. G. Wells has yet given to us. It is on a larger 
scale than any other book of his, it covers a 
very wide extent of ground that he has never 
touched before, and its main idea is a more 
comprehensive one than any he has hitherto 
treated. It is, moveover, of great interest tech- 
nically as the most finished example of the 
form which the novel has gradually arrived nt 

in his hands [It is] the autobiography of a 

man who, with no inherited privileges, builds 
up a conspicuous place for himself in political 
life, till a moment comes when his private life 
thrusts itself intractably forward and involves 
the other in its catastrophe. And here we reach 
Mr Wells’s art and recognize how steadily it has 
developed itself through his successive books 
.... He has to deal with series of scenes 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 261 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 7. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date. The 
solution and results will appear on February 14. 

1 “1 suppose I'm getting squeamishl But this Ronald 
Firbank I can’t take to at all. Valmoutl j! Was there 
ever a novel more coarse? I assure you I hadn't gone 
very far when I had to put it down.” 

2 But In their malignant splendour the orchids were 
the thing. Mrs Abanatby, Ronald Firbank (a dingy 


and phases which crowd upon each oilier J 
Remington’s childhood in a London s3 
through school and college, married Cl 
political life, till the whole story drow^i 
ly from its climax to failure and 
through all these phases, with tltelr (hr®,, 
characteristic episodes and figures, he hat 
hold and trace his two threads, tbe do& 
history of his hero’s desire to build a news*/ 
and his failure to adjust to this consta^ 
ambition the passions of his inner life... fo 
part of the scheme of the book that 
should have a grent deal to say on life in p*. 
at, and it is not necessary to criticize his ». 
dilations beyond noting the fact thattbeyn 
dramatically apposite to his tale and to hintf 
Our objection is that Mr Wells has not hi 
achieved the fusion of Remington’s views: 
life with his telling of his story. Hiscttto»j 
the social structure drifts at limes so far m 
from his own affairs that we are liable to I* 
the sense of its dramatic place in the booka 
to hear Mr Wells’s voice above Remingtoa’s. 


lilac blossom of rarity untold), Prince Fihhti 
heavy bluc-spoited flower, and rosy Olive fa 
light, were those that claimed the greatest rap 
from a few discerning connoisseurs, 

3 The bachelor-home of the young cotopflerolfc 
Glory-book of Complaisant Husband? lsyihwi 
the extremity of Upper Park Avenue. Ptsnnedb 
designs by Ronald Firbank, it possessed peri* 
everything that a man might wish for enqu 
garden. 

The answers to Competition No 257 will appearoi 
week. 
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Rooted in rootlessness 


Tony Tanner 

JAMES BALDWIN 

The Price of the Ticket: Collected non-fiction 
1948-1985 

690 pp. Michael Joseph. £14.95. 

0718126408 

One day In the British Museum, a Jamaican 
asked James Baldwin where he was from. He 
answered, New York. “Yes, but where are you 
from?" The question finally clarified itself into 
“Where are you from in Africa?” And Bald- 
win, of course, had no way of finding out where 
he rame from in Africa. As he wrote with such 
graphic clarity in his essay, “Stranger in the 
Village”, the American Negro slave 
is unique among the black men in the world in that 
. hh past was taken from him, almost literally, at one 
blow. One wonders what on earth the first slave 
found to say to the first dark child he bore. I am told 
there are Haitians able to trace their ancestry back to 
African kings, but any American Negro wishing to 
go back so far will find his journey through time 
abruptly arrested by the signature on the bill of sale 
which served as the entrance paper for his ancestor. 

If there is one fact about the American black 
which makes both his fate and his position 
indeed “unique” it is that his is a disoriginated 
people. Slavery, pogroms, genocide, racism 
are all loo horribly recurrent and pervasive, 
but only the American black has suffered this 
; complete and brutal amputation and oblitera- 
tion of his past. He is rooted in absolute de- 
: racinalion - the paradox is appropriate be- 
cause everything about his life and situation is 
paradoxical, to the point of impossibility. “We 
cannot escape our origins . . . those origins 
. which contain the key - could we but find it- to 
all that we later become.” But how can you find 
the key if you can’t find the origins? “Know 
whence you came. If you know whence you 
. , came, there is really no limit to where you can 
go." But if you only know yoiL com? Jrp.m 
Harlem, what kind of knowledge of origin is 
that? It is a knowledge of being born into an 

■ utterlyinexplicable and gratuitous condition of 
^ being rejected, disesteemed, despised, alien- 

' ated, deprived - born into the “bastardy of 
colour”, since black people in America have no 
lineage: “the American Negro has arrived at 

• . his Identity by virtue of the absoluteness of his 

estrangement from the past" . One reason why 
t ■ America has sought so virulently to deny, de- 
humanize, and viciously repress its blacks must 
: k the fact that their very presence and the 
■■ appalling history of their treatment invalidate 
eveiy myth and ideal on which America was 
founded. No matter how silenced or dispos- 

toe American black gives the constant 
be to every formulation of the American 
Dream.' 

_J or “any years, James Baldwin has traced 
, toe torments and travails of the endeavour to 
forge an identity out of this paradoxical status. . 
r , As he noted at the start of his writing career, 
i : ■ ! 8 kind.of bastard In the West .... I was an 

L hIHt??’ was oo* ^ heritage. At the same 

I had no other heritage which I could possibly 

l0u4c - 1 .'.I would have to appropriate these 
’ uT Dturie8 » 1 would have to make them mine - 1 

* ^ ,0 accept my special attitude, my special 

- Jj 8 ** “ tola scheme - otherwise l would have no 
: Pwc fa arty scheme. •' ' - •! 

has had to find his legitihnatibn in his 
posed, and : recognized, cultural bpst^rdy. 
f ~f°btog at the inhabitants of the Swiss village 
Cre » e was stayiiig* he noted that these peo- 

■ w be “strangers anywhere in the 

t - , Myen if: they didn’t know it, tfiey 
j nf! - to thkt world, whereas he is re- 

as, and feels, '"a suspect latecomer, 
j^tog no credentials", everywhere an inter- 
t ^ ere *fcems to be no given place 
i: American black, then in one. wiy. or 

r Cr appropriate brie. Michel do 

225-W described some of the strategies 
!, aijJJf" ■ ‘^Rpppflatioh of autonomy*’ de- 
i; masses in their resistance tb the 1 

i' : lifi» r ^ V j ,6nt ^ c °bfrolling systems of modern 
' : JJj' f 11 ?. toi e American black is the figure. who 
1 tQ , devisd such strategies bbove all.' 

6 ®tofti. tlie slave was “living ih the 

■ viS c? ' of . more burned freedom: and,: indl-, 
evt; . ^P^ )r ^ UI rity than they or' anybody had 

CAlbert Muriray) ^ q. other 
: : t «^ , { u ^y> o v er had to five and nibyejh an 
j L^^pbere saturated with notioriS^ or slo- 

freedomi equality 'axib the 


rights of man. Blacks are an “inescapable part 
of the social fabric". The question running 
through Baldwin's work, arguably through all 
Afro-American writing, is simply: how is a 
black person to live, to be, in America? Not 
how to become white, or like the whites, or 
even equal to the whites, but just how to exist 
on terms which not only were none of their 
making, but which effectively contrived to 
deny or occlude their right to a human exist- 
ence. As Baldwin put it: “There was absolutely 
no way not to be black without ceasing to exist. 
But it frequently seemed that there was no way 
to be black, either, without ceasing to exist.” 
But if we care to entertain Richard Wright’s 
terse proposition that the “Negro is America's 
metaphor" or Baldwin's assertion that “he is 


in its denunciations, so intelligent in its corn- 
minatory fervour, that it was simply unanswer- 
able, literally irresistible. Yet despite his mes- 
sage to his nephew in that book that “this inno- 
cent country set you down in a ghetto i n which , 
in fact, it intended that you should perish”, he 
still stresses the vital meaning of “the words 
acceptance and integration" and adds that de- 
spite white people'scollusive attempts to make 
the Negro feel “a worthless human being”, still 
“you must accept them and accept them with 
love”. 

Now turn to this: 

whereas white men have killed black men for sport, 
or out of terror or out of the intolerable excess of 
terror called hatred. Grout of the necessity of affirm- 
ing their identity as white men, none of these motives 



Anm-LouisGlrodet-Trloson's portraltofJcan-Baptiste Belley, c!797, a leader ofthe Santo Domingan uprisings 
against France In the early nineteenth century; /romGrMtDraMhgrffn»mThiArtIrfaU!uteqfCblc*go:Tte ; 
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the key figure in this country, and the Amer- 
ican future is precisely as bright or as dark as 
his”, it is a paradox of potentially more far- 
reaching implications. 

James Baldwin made his greatest impact in 
his essays of the 1950s and ear|y 1960s, culmi- 
nating in The Fire Next electrifying • 

pronouncement of 1963. Since then he has 
been less audible, but now wi th the publication 
of hfc collected essays we can see which way his 

■ thoughts and worils have been tending oyer the ; 
last twenty years. The Price of the Ticket should 

. certainly secure his reputation as one of toe 

; major American essayists, though the later • 
work in sdpie ways makes for disappointing 
reading. To gfit some idea of how Baldwin's 
position and thinking have changed , (and re- ; 
majned the same) we might compare some key 
passages from his triajpr essays, the end of 
“Notes of a Native Soft?’ (1955), an ektremely 

' powerful and balanced account of his rela- • 
tionship with his father, '.he 8, tested twb ideas % 
which seem to be in opposition : “ the firt t Ideff ^ _ 
was acceptance’, thfe a<^cc|itance> totally with- . 
oiit ranfcour, of life as it ,1s", which did hot, 
diminish the importance of the second, idea., 

■ “that one mhst never, in hoe’ll own life, accept 

. injustices as commonplace but must fight . 

■ them with all ode’s strength*?;. and at tW.URte. 
ilme strive Wo kefep myri^p heart free Of, 

• hatred &bd despair". frThe FtreNexlTM mU , 

1 ft marked that ‘‘for toe hortors Of the Am fc.-. 

lean Negroes' life there;ha? been almost ftp lan- 

Jjage”. Baldwin certainly. iquudihe language : - 

. for some of them, language at once so po sed . 
and ptefting, sbcobl m itsfury, toscftpulouS 


appear, necessarily to obtain far black men: it is not 
necessary fora black man to bate a white mao, or to 
have any particular feeling about him at all, to order 
to realize that he must kill him. Yea, we have come, 
or are coming to this; and there is no point In flin- 
ching before the prospect of this exceedingly cool 
ppeaes of fratricide. . . 

Tbat is from No Name In the Street: it is almost 
ten years later (1972) ; Martin Luther King and 
Malcolm X have befen assassinated (to mention 
only two key figures) , and Baldwin has lost his 
precarious opt&lsm. All traces of idealism aye 
gone. There are freqilent references to the 
Third: Reich and America is now seen as a 
Fourth Reich. Western history is to be "de- 
molished’.’ and Western culture is to be re- 
jected since blatk people hove “no honourable 
'access’* to' Us monuments. All "attempts at 
dlalOguC” seem to have broken down; the 
“pretended humanism" of the West is simply a 
“He*’; "trust" is no longer possible. Wo recalls 
with something like sep^ (or is it sfiame?) 
thope. “great dnys^ when he was considered to 
; ba an “iritegratiohiaj !* arid sqehns almost to wel- 
come the inevitability of "ah, op.en obnfronta- 
tion" : i Malcolm' X is re-eva)uhted and admired 
ai '^genuine reVoluUoriary"( , uvlrile impulse 
jdag! Binds Bed from the American way pf 
Ufe"). • ‘ '• ■ v ' i| > : ■■ * ■’ - 

■ Asonereadsthls long account, of intolerable 
, incidents In blhck ljte, interwdveh \Vilh r6- 
kniniscences of Martin Luther King, ivfcdgdf 
■Evert, Malcolm Xv arid ft young man darned 


murder he did not commit and whose case is 
■irted to ejtempBfyihe inhumanity in (he sys- 
tematic injustice handed out to blackpeople.it 


is hard to make any defence against Baldwin's . 
indictments or to give good reasons why he . 
should modify his hardening despair. Except 
by referring him to his own earlier essays-not 
for their optimistic formulations, but for their 
maintained human (not just "Western") tone, 
their unflagging intelligence and vigilant, 
sensitive openness. Perhaps Baldwin lias been 
responding to criticisms of his work - or stance 

- by other black writers; perhaps the years 
have simply brought a contracting of vision, a 
loss of hope. Certainly, the work has started to 
become repetitious, both in content (an end- 
less remining of his childhood in Harlem, his 
self-exile in Europe, his experiences in the 
Civil Rights movement) and concept (biblical 
and existential - "identity” is the most com- 
monly recurring word); and it has become at 
once more strident and less truly urgent. 

There is some change of approach in The 
Devil Finds Work (1976), in which Baldwin 
reviews the representation of blacks in films 
and lays bare all the dehumanizing, neutraliz- 
ing and stereotyping to be found in films as 
various as Birth of a Nation, The Defiant Ones 
and Lady Sings the Blues. As always, he ex- 
poses new aspects of white self-deception, but 
a weariness as well as a harsh sadness have 
entered his writing. There are in The Price of 
the Ticket only seven short and mainly ephem- 
eral essays published since The Devil Finds 
Work, and only one since 1980. This one is 
frankly a trivial piece written for Playboy on 
androgyny. It is a far cry from the lithe 
animation, the feline adroitness, the real 
vivacity and momentum of the essays in Notes 
of a Native Son and Nobody Knows My 
Name , which remain, to my mind, his finest 
work. 

James Baldwin is American, black, 
homosexual and successful. Each of these 
factors serves to complicate his role and 
activity as a writer in a particular way. Early 
on, Baldwin declared that he wanted to 
prevent himself "from becoming merely a 
Negro; or even merely a Negro writer". He 
maintained, then (in the early 1950s), that the 
question of colour “operates to hide the graver 
questions of the self”. This was a perfectly 
proper bid to be, and be taken as, an 
American, indeed a universal, writer -uncon- 
strained by potentially limiting categorizations 
and classifications. But his essays continually 
revert to the fact and results of race prejudice 
and the plight and problems of American, 
blacks and he js forced to forsake the stance of 
universality and give prominence to his own 
blackness. One can see the problem in his 
shifting use of persona] pronouns. "We” is 
• sometimes we human beings, sometimes we 
Americans, sometimes (a rhetorical device) 
we white Americans, sometimes we black 
Americans, sometimes it is “we - and now I: 
mean (he relatively conscious whites and 
relatively conscious blacks". Another dimen- 
sion of the problem concerns Baldwin's atti- 
tude to society- he tends to see the writer and 
society as mutually exclusive (which raises 
mpre ; problems when the question of his. 

; solidarity with blacks and black organizations 
arises): “I lovedmy country . . . and I loved ihy 
work .... It was beginning to be cleaF to me . 
that these two loves might, never, in my life be 
reconciled: no man can serve two masters." In 
his earlier writing the conflict was enabling and 
productive, generating some of his best essays. 
But. there , is another aspect to the problem 
which a brief glance at his novels can illu- 
minate. . 

In Tell Me How Long the Train's Been Gone 
(1968) theactor Leo Proudhammer says, “The 
only space which means anything to me is the ■ 
space between myself and other. people", and it 
Js that intimate space which Baldwin’s fiction 
• ' most characteristibally patrols and explores. In 
Go fell ft oft the Mountain (1953), apart from 
(lie vivid recreation of his experience growing . 
up 1 in Harlem and being .involved with 
; : preaching; the main concern Is with John’s re- 
jntionship with his father. "John struggled to 

- .speak the authoritative, the living word that 
’would conquer the great division between bis 
father and himself. Etut.it did hot come, ;the 
■living word" what comes is rage, hate, tears, 

. dread, hysteria, and a' desperate need for love. 

. The general condition of most of the characlefs 

- seems to be actual or spiritual fatherlessness. 
And John! desperately wants to get away, not 

. only from his frightening father, Gabriel 
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Grimes, but from his whole condition. “And 
he struggled to flee - out of this darkness, out 
of this company - into the land of the living, so 
high, so far away." That “company" is com- 
posed of "the despised and rejected, the 
wretched and spat-upon" and his great fear is 
“they would swallow up his soul". There is a lot 
of biblical rhetoric but not much sense of the 
part that poverty and racial oppression play in 
the condition of the characters. Remember 
that Baldwin criticized Richard Wright for 
trying to present and explain Bigger Thomas 
(in Native Son) as a perverted product of socie- 
ty: "the reality of man as a social being is not his 
only reality and that artist is strangled who is 
forced to deal with human beings 9olely in 
social terms”. Not his only reality, but un- 
avoidably a crucial part of his reality, and a part 
which Baldwin in general scants. He is more 
aware of man as a sexual being, and often most 
importantly a homosexual being. Thus in 
Giovanni's Room (1956) the main focus is on 
the relationship between David and Giovanni. 
David finally abandons Giovanni, effectively 
to the guillotine, in favour of a heterosexual 
relationship with Hella, thus apparently leav- 
ing Giovanni’s dirty little room and all it repre- 
sents, behind him. His question to Giovanni - 
“What kind of life can two men have together, 
anyway?” - seems to rule out that possible 
avenue to a satisfactory love relationship. But 
in general in Baldwin's fiction, heterosexual 
lovemaking is brutal, even bestial, and disin- 
tegrative, while homosexual embraces can be 
fulfilling, even transcendent. They make 
whole. 

Baldwin’s preoccupation with this area of 
life does seem to involve a withdrawal from 
politics and society in his fiction. In Another 
Country (1962) the emphasis is squarely on sex 
- often lustful, violent, predatory and hysteri- 
cal. There is little achieved love. The main six 
characters are artists (mainly bad or failed) of 
one kind or another - and to that extent de- 
socialized — and the problems are worked out 
and experienced almost exclusively in the pri- 


vate space of sex. There is suicide and madness 
- and desperation eveiywhere. In love, and the 
lack or impossibility of it, lies the key. There is 
little about the power of various social forces: 
racial considerations are kept to a minimum. 
The improbable Eric is the best adjusted and 
seemingly most happy and serene figure, and 
the implications of the novel are pessimistic, 
and worse. Donald Gibson asked a fair ques- 
tion when he wrote: “what does a black writer 
mean when he shows the best-adjusted charac- 
ter in the novel to be white and the worst 
black? What does it mean when he is unable or 
unwilling to show a single good relationship, 
homosexual or heterosexual, between two 
black people?” When the character Cass says 
“there are other countries - have you ever 
thought of that?" it suggests the aspiration to- 
wards some other country of fulfilled trans- 
racial, trans-gender love. But the book itself 
effectively serves to show that there isn't 
“another country" - only the unexplained 
chaos and failures of this one, America. 

The problems of sex and society are some- 
what schematically addressed in Tell Me How 
Long the Train's Been Gone , as Proudhammer 
tries to assess and balance the claims of the 
private and the public life. White Barbara rep- 
resents orthodoxy: sexual, cultural, political, 
social. She offers the' comforts of wealth and 
"racelessness”; acceptance by and into the 
status quo. Black Christopher is revolutionary 
black politics, sexual aberration, guns, the 
voice of the rejected and deprived. Proudham- 
mer is sexually, emotionally, and arguably 
ideologically, drawn to both. Yet he is not 
really close to Christopher, who rightly tells 
him: “But, naturally, a whole lot of black cats 
think you might be one of them, and, in a way, 
you stand to lose just as much as white people 
stand to lose." Proudhammer finally has a 
heart attack and leaves for Europe alone, with 
nothing resolved. It is as though Baldwin him- 
self cannot see beyond these rather crudely 
polarized alternatives: white culture or black 
guns. Arguably there is a failure of vision here, 
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as though Baldwin were blocked and arrested 
by his diagnostic simplifications and omissions. 
He is all too insufficiently a social novelist. 

The important Afro-American fiction of re- 
cent years has been written by such authors as 
Ishmael Reed, Alice Walker, John Edgar 
Wideman, David Bradley. Not, that is, by 
James Baldwin. This is at least partly because 
Baldwin's vision is too private, too obsessed 
with problems relating to sexual identity and 
fulfilment. At their best his essays - many of 
them as fine and compelling as any written this 
century - can draw on these obsessions in more 
inclusive discussions of problems of identity 
and participation and creativity, set in a broader 
context of more wide-ranging examinations of 
matters of social, racial and personal con- 
science. Here the passages directly relating to 
his own individual experience are deployed to 
often pungently dramatic and relevant effect. 
Autobiographical material has provided both 
the ground and the sinew of his essays. It has 
not, I think, proved so fruitful for his fiction. It 
is in his essays that he has manifestly and im- 
pressively succeeded in the ambition he in- 
scribed at the end of the introduction to his first 
collection: “I want to be an honest man and a 
good writer.” 

To judge by his introduction to this volume, 
Baldwin is now intransigently committed to a 


stance of pessimism. Arguably 
of blacks has improved 
but any notion of amelioration h 
repudiated: “yes: we have lived 
lanches of tokens and concessit 22 
power remains white.” His languaja lifij] 
extremism - the black “Holocaust"^ 
But through it nil it is Ihattfsorigtofal 
“missing identity", that “aches", h 
impertinent for me to say whether omara 
obduracy is disproportionate. Bat iidoeii* 
for rigidity and a certain coarseaessoffca 
in the writing. It is as if he has gfco m 
America and in doing so has given m* 
grappling with the complexity of his 
and allegiances. It is not that be hull 
trayed" America: “you can't betray am* 
you don't have. (Think about it.)" I ^ 
rather, whether he has not betrayed sem® 
in himself, something so manifest iotheeal 
essays. But we cannot ignore the dtab 
cogency of his constant challenging and ^ 
sure of all the unexamined assumption *( 
more importantly, the subtle, pervewal 
mutilations, involved in the self-privil^ 
self-enslaving notions of identity which ifc 
people cling to. “They require of met s* 
less to celebrate my captivity than to {(6 
their own." We’d certainly better think ib 
that. 
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ROSEMARY KA VAN 

Freedom at a Price: An Englishwoman’s life in 
Czechoslovakia 

278pp. Verso. £9.95. 

086091 1187 

Here is a simple, fine, deeply affecting book. It 
is the story of a young Englishwoman who 
married a Czech communist in Britain in 1945, 
and went to live in Prague. Her husband * 
, p ave i, became a victim of the Stalinist show 
trials, and died just a few years after being 
1 released from prison, his health and his idealis- 
tic fervour ruined by the socialist state he had 
wished only to serve. During his imprisonment 
and after his death his wife had to bring up her 
; two sons alone, in conditions of extreme 
r hardship. The crushing of the Prague Spring, in 
which the whole family was passionately in- 
volved, drove out first the sons, and then, final- 
ly, Rosemary Kavan herself - back into a kind 


of exile in her own country. Thu 9 starkly 
summarized, her story sounds a bleak and 
tragic one, and so in many ways it is. Yet the 
overwhelming impression left by this book is 
one of warmth, true comradeship, courage and 
hope. 

This is, in the first place, very much a 
woman’s story. Mrs Kavan writes with a quite 
uncommon mixture of tenderness and honesty 
about her husband, her lovers, her children 
and herself. She describes how Pavel, an exo- 
tic, hectoring, impetuous figure in Czech army 
uniform, dragged her suddenly and bodily 
from the tepid shallows of English middle-class 
life into the whirlpool of central European ex- 
perience (social, political and, not least, amor- 
ous experience). But she also describes, quite 
as vividly, the slow, horrid deterioration of 
their marriage, almost step by step with the 
descent of Czechoslovakia into Stalinist mis- 
ery. Pavel treated her as imperiously os any 
cartoon capitalist - “and this", she exclaims, 
“was the man for whom I’d given up family and 
homeland, not to mention marmite and mar- 
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WILLIAM BURROUGHS 

The Adding Machine: Collected essays 

201pp. Calder. £10.95. 

0714540730 

BRION GYSIN and TERRY WILSON 
Here to Go: Planet R-101 
278pp. Quartet. £12.50. 
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A youthful literary effort by William Bur- 
roughs concerned a bby grieving over the loss 
of a dog. He is accosted by a man, “thin and 
grey with pinpoint eyes”,, offering him drugs 
which he accepts, becoming hooked. After a 
close shave, with death, the boy turns himselfln 
to the law. “And If any kind stranger ever 
offers me some pills that will drive all my blues 
away, I will simply call a policeman.” 

• Burroughs was writing his future; in it he was 
to star not as the boy but as the man with 
pinpoint eyes. But although he became a pick- 
pocket, drug pusher, rat-catcher, private 
detective, and, at last, a. notorious writer, 
Burroughs has never really given up that streak 
of commonsensical respectability. When 
Lucien Carr committed a murder he went to 
KerouaCj who helped him dispose of the 
Weapon; both then turned to Burroughs, >vho 
sent them direct to the police station. In a piece 
printed in 7 he Adding Machine, he moans that 
hra. creative-writing students were “dis- 
appointed because t wore a coat and tie to 
class”, The image of “William Burroughs” has, 
he says,. little relation to the facts. Burroughs 
is, for one thing, much more literary thaxi any 
of. his literary associates. Who could imagine 
Ginsberg, Cqrso or Cass&dy troubling to make 
this kind of distinctioh (from “Beckett arid 

Proust”): ; '^:' V-' ~ .• ■ ■•••' : ■; ■. .; ; . 

That he w^a snob humanizes Proust Ju a way that 
Beckett is never humanized. Beckett's basic mXilva- 

^ cnH 0 ^" 5 ' Pr0ust> a 8en4e » motc to encom- 

on. Hemingway, a wnter. Burroughs clearly 
■ I? U Bb 10 f * c • b® 

9® n0t - It also titia 
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“One thing is sure - he don’t look good.' 

“A filthy mess .. ." . 

“Sew her up, it's Inoperable," 1 
"A round of drinks he dies on the table.' 
These irresponsible observations are reax&X 
stored In the patient’s memory bank .... 

This helps to explain Burroughs’s law 
productivity; in fiction, non-fiction, rwa* 
talk (which many of these “essays" ire),i 
idiom is the same - he actually speaksMbtks 
The book has been assembled withapplr' 
carelessness: there are numerous pribtiw 1 
takes (up to five on a page) , including ad# j 
fill Burrougbsian one in which bis worth 
in quotation with thpse of a reviled critfcW 
petitions occur throughout: one instimh 
him recalling “Brion Gysin, Stewart Oo* 
and I . . , sitting in front of a little Sp# 
cafe”, while In a different version Gordak 
been rubbed out and Ian Somerville toaitiw 
his place. In Burroughs’s scheme of tf# 
such accidents are no accidents - 
Brion Gysin could no doubt tell you wty * 
has Burroughs’s gift for the.gab, hWjJ 
talent. Like Burroughs’s, hisoutrageouw” 
part of a personal strategy evolved to 
forces of “Control" that both see 
but he lacks the latter’s miKhievfflaj* 
which enables the sceptical reader to 
half of everything he says and does.rfo 1 ^ 
the fun it provides. They are 
ogyny ("so you have it with your own nb- ■ 
is this hideous fucking thing”) add 
in eplgrammatism ("writing is ^ 
hind painting”). Gvsin developed ibewj 
technique which Burroughs oiice 
with such tedious results (contrary to PJP 
supposition, The Naked Lunch 
' cUt-up passages), has ; invented 1 
maemrte; studied the language of .#* 

. done. a lot of recording of dop ban?^ ^ 

would be quite possible to oeapy^.^ 
they're talking about . . . it’s ilM 
here ~r food-food here ”). On top m** 
has made films, written^ a^ 

, (lately reissued: 353pp. Quartet- 
252$ X), and at the age of nineteen 
with 1 the Surrealists, before Breton 
him r though for what we are not to' - 
series of interviews with Terry Wise • 

■ Hereto GorPJanei RrtQlif 
apti pKotographsi mostly or.Gy^n ^ 

. landisbi costume Or .ahotHer^^jp^^y 
note, "to the story Of the Beat ^ 
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Geoffrey Hosking 

GEORGU VLAD1MOV 
Three Minutes' Silence 
Translated by Michael Glenny 
■ 363pp. Quartet. £9.95. 
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• Whenever the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party issues an edict on 
' literature, it exhorts writers to “move closer to 
: life", to get out on the factory floor, participate 
- , in the labour process, and record their observa- 
tions In works which depict “today’s true 
working-class hero”. 

One of the few writers who has taken this 
advice seriously is Georgii Yladimov. in 1961 
. he signed on for the herring fleetin Murmansk,. 

: spent several months in the north Atlantic, 

sharing the life and work of the Soviet trawler 
r : hand f • He then went on to write a novel based 
J on h*s experiences. What could be better? 

. However, the resultant text, Three Minutes’ 
i, ; Silence, so troubled the literary bureaucrats 

I . that it was published only with significant puts 
;and after a long struggle in 1969, during the 
. last months of Alexander Tvardovsky’s stew- 
’ wdsbp of the relatively free-thinking journal 
; Sony mlr. The fell text finally appeared in the 
with the Posev publishing house in 
; Frankfurt, as late as 1982, by which time Vladi- 
. raov.had quit the Soviet Writers’ Union in 
“ttgnst, calling it a “police checkpoint". In the 
. * i° fact,. Vladinjov, like his impeccably 

^fitarian novel,, finished up in the West, 

S' Tb 6 was n^oady well known as the author 
1 , 01 wtoW Ruslan (TLS, July 4, 1980). 

I jur 131 worried -tfo authorities about Three. 

• M ~*utes' Silence was the uncomfortably frank 
,: *2 , autil C n tic protjayal of work and human' . 
j.i ■ 1 “^Wps In the; fishing fleet. The young 
Vladimov was describing were pro- 
; 9f the Khrushchev “thaw”. Their ideo- 
^ yESl* 00 * 8 been torn from them By 
revelations about Stalin. They 
i gere distrustful pf their elders, especially those 
°%i an| l they were ' growing up.ta a , 
1 haul' Wl ^ 0ut CTe ^ble values, and therefore 
” - r ® e fhefr own. 1 This is the. process 

5 .'Vladimoy, .(ippicts, through minute re- ' 

t Wofdialogueand action in a particularly 
* ,*phere. : of workingiclas Life. The ; 

$ *■ a fine documentary novel, and 

^bolic vqyage of self-discovery. 

' ^e phmapal character, be^ns the 

I actually intending fo quit the fishing 
buv h • ^ams of using his discharge pay to 
to hmio, and then to go off tb:a rp° re 
^^hte .clhnate-to set up home with ode of 
women be, has picked up in, 
PJdstence. These dreams ppma 
^Ptoly^ ^fc^cause- they are vague and 
for instance?), b fit more 
tj^Jrately because he overdoes the pelebra- 
the fleet, (md while para- - 
^ *Wbbedpf his hard;earned pay 

. PCachersVi;f onshore hoodlum's who - i 


has to put to sea again, and this “extra’' voyage 
becomes his true Odyssey. 

Its turning-point comes, appropriately, in a 
storm which threatens to overwhelm the boat. 
The fisheries manager has ordered the nets to 
be lowered for trawling because he wants to 
fulfil the plan. But once lowered, and indeed 
full of fish, the nets hamper the ship’s man- 
oeuvrability and hold its water-line dangerous- 
ly low. Nor can the catch be hauled on deck in 
the heavy seas. The captain is in a terrible 
dilemma: he can be prosecuted for losing the 
nets, whereas to lose the whole ship and even 
its crew would be classified as a mere “natural 
misfortune" (the Soviet juridical equivalent of 
■ an “act of God”). He is therefore loath to cut 
the nets loose. Senya, however, does so, acting 
against orders and on his own initiative, and 
thus saves the ship. 

Returning to port, Senya finds the singleness 
of purpose in himself to hit on the right girl, 
and even eventually to convince her that he is 
determined to abandon his nomadic, poly- 
gamous existence. Something in him. has 
changed, a “tempering of the 1 steel” has 
occurred, not through revolutionary struggle 
(which used to be the mandatory way for 
Soviet heroes to achieve this) but through 
independence of spirit and openness to the 
needs of others, symbolized in the three 
minutes of radio silence in every hour when 
SOS messages can be picked up. 

For the translator this novel must have been 
a formidable assignment. Vladimov is a master 
of the language- of his milieu, and especially of 
the sardonic, throw-away line cultivated by 
young people in a tough working environment. 
In one sense, then, the novel should perhaps 
have been translated in a Humberside trawler- 
men’s patois. That, however, would have 
made much of the text incomprehensible even 
to Watford, let alone Westchesier County. In 
the event, Michael Glenny has rendered it.ta a 
generally Hojne Counties colloquial, spiced, 
with maritime expressions. Some saltiness has 
been lost, but most of the liveliriess and intim- 
acy of the original has been preserved; . 

1 But what is one to say, of the editorial deci- 
sion to ciit out one or two major portions of the : 
text7 I miss in particular the Legend of the 
Flying Dutchman, the story recodqted By all . 
Murman&k trawlermen of the sailoi! who on the 
Anal day of each fishing trip wptod not even 
wait to dock in harbour, but would request 
transfer at sea to an outgoing ship. He kept this 
Up for years on end. Nobody Jtitew who he was 
or where he came from, or why he seemed to 
have no connections on shore. Was he merely, 
trying to make a fabulous amount ofrnpney, or 
was he driven by some dark secret? This legend 
appears in both the Novy mir and Potov texts, 
rf a certain mvstory. 


malade!" (Most of the book reads like a long 
letter home to a close friend, direct, conversa- 
tional, even chatty, and limping only in the few 
passages where it is self-consciously “liter- 
ary".) While Pavel was in prison she fell in love 
with another man, Milan. But her position was 
tragic: “If [Pavel] had been 'outside', free, on 
an equal footing, I could have given him up and 
married Milan. But his hands were tied and 
that bound mine ... I loved Milan. 1 did not 
love Pavel. But I was bound by loyalty to 
Pavel. In jail, or released after many years' 
deprivation, the time to leave him would never 
be right.” She did not leave him. 

Private experience is the foreground of 
Rosemary Raven's memoirs, as it is for most of 
our ordinary lives. But in her case, the private 
and public history are inextricable, and in re- 
counting the former she gives us extraordinary 
glimpses of the latter. This is true of spectacu- 
lar events like the Stalinist- trials and the 
Prague Spring, but equally compelling is her 
account of “normar* life. If anyone has any 
illusions about the superior position of women 
under “real socialism" they should read her 
account of this system 

that offered freedom from exploitation by men (ex- 
cept husbands), emancipation (from everything ex- 
cept child-bearing, home-running, and (he need to 
lake up gainful employment because a man’s salary 
could not support a family), and victory in the fight 
For equal rights and equal pay (by taking ihc less 
lucrative jobs the men were only too happy to leave 
them.) 

But there are some salutary knocks for the 
Reader's Digest view of Eastern Europe as 
well: for example, her observation that “On 
the whole [in 1946] the Czechs were genuinely 
grateful to the Russians and tolerant of the 
excesses committed by the liberating army on 
its march towards Prague.” 

Of course, that gratitude was more than 
completely extinguished by thq second Russian 
march to Prague, in 1968. Kavan gives a lively 
account of the gallant band of student opposi- 


tion activists brought into her flat by her son 
Jan, who, as so often in Eastern Europe, car- 
ried on his father's struggle - against the dicta- 
torship which his father had once helped to 
create. But she also finds a just word of under- 
standing for those who “found the price of 
integrity too high" and made iheir compromise 
with the “normalized” post-invasion regime of 
Gustav Husak: “How many Englishmen would 
openly criticize Ian Smith or John Vorster if 
their jobs were at stake and no unemployment 
benefit existed, I wondered.” And when her 
own opposition involvement finally made it 
imperative for her to leave (she was subse- 
quently indicted in absentia) she could look 
back over twenty-six years of political advers- 
ity, material hardship and personal suffering, 
and say: “My experiences in Czechoslovakia 
had challenged and finally reaffirmed my belief 
in love, courage, goodness and freedom.” 
Indeed, nothing in her account of her life in 
Prague - bleak and tragic as if often was - is so 
depressing as the last few pages in wiiich she 
describes the exiles' long lonely struggle to 
keep Czechoslovakia’s fate before the eyes of a 
Western world - and, specifically, a Britain - 
which soon ngain forgot the “faraway coun- 
try". (It is symptomatic that her book has taken 
years to find a publisher here.) And even this is 
not half so depressing as the epilogue in which 
Jau Kavan describes how the work of his 
Palach Press news agency (the single most im- 
portant source of independent information ab- 
out Czechoslovakia in this country) was dam- 
aged, and worse still, opposition activists in- 
side Czechoslovakia directly endangered, by 
the irresponsible reporting of a British tele- 
vision journalist, Julian Manyon, on the 
Thames TV Eye programme. 

Any Englishman (or woman) who travels In 
Eastern Europe is bound to wonder, from time 
to time, how the English would respond to the 
challenge of a dictatorship. Behaviour like 
Manyon’s may sometimes incline us to despair. 
But Rosemary Kavan gives us hope. 
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Beauty in despair 


L. A. Siegel 

JOHN STRATTON HAWLEY 
Sur Das: Poet, singer, saint 
236pp. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press. $25. 

0295961023 

As the telling, hearing and remembering of 
stories about exemplary devotional saints be- 
came acts of worship in India during the 
medieval period, a great corpus of hagio- 
gmphical literature was generated. These bio- 
graphies of enraptured lovers of god, neither 
burdened by fact nor obfuscated by history, 
provide portraits not of men and women who 
did once live, but of devoted souls who, un- 
embodied, live for ever, and yet grow and 
change, and show people how to love their 
god. These eidolons of passionate piety, collec- 
tive spirits formed of dreams, songs and whis- 
pers, were born and are reborn in imagination 
to move, inspire and offer solace. 

One of the most popular and revered of 
these personifications of religious emotion in 
north India is the sixteenth-century poet Sur 
Das, the man to whom the songs in the Hindi 
Sur Sagar are attributed. Keenly sensitive to 
the tension between historical and dramatic 
truth, between literal nnd affective fact, John 
Hawley begins his study of this legendary spirit 
of bhakti with a judicious examination of the 
forms, motives and logic of the literary sources 
for the legends of the blind singer who wan- 
dered his way through the sacred places where 
his beloved Krishna once danced and played. 
With a conviction that these legends tell us less 
about Sur Das than about his biographers, 
Professor Hawley searches for traces of the 
man in the poetic echoes of his voice as re- 
corded in the Sur Sugar. 

Carefully scrutinizing manuscripts and re- 
censions, Hawley analyses the evolution of this 
enormous text. He delineates the accumula- 
tion of layer upon layer of new poetry and new 
religious ideology, and then peels back the 
layers to expose what may be the earliest text. 
Focusing upon the central themes within it, 
Hawley explains the power and appeal of the 
; .- songs celebrating thq exquisite pain of love In 
separation from the beloved, the emotional;' 

’ longing that was exemplified by Radha ahd.the ‘ 
milkmaids of-Braj. He perceptively examines 
' the ways In which human emotions,, natural 
Impulses and traditionally feminine, sentiments 
berame sanctified in’ song. The lyrics' beauti-. 
-. fully and freshly translated by Hawley, reflect 
: j an earthy , faith Which is passionate and yet 
. ’ good-humoured, simple arid yet mysterious: 

! : Life has filtered tnvay in a thaluand rtny bothers - 
Matters of state, of salary, of sons. 

Without my even noticing, my life has ambled off 
• ' And tangled in illusion, in a snare sO foolproof •: 

. O that I can never, break it or wiggle it lodse. 

Songa of the j-ord, gatherings pt the good -j 


1 left myself hanging in air without either, 

Like an overeager acrobat who craves just one more 

trick 

as if his ample cleverness could hide his skimpy 

clothes; 

Like a sad abandoned strumpet, says Sur, 
who sways and swings her hips when her lover is 

gone. 

The devotionolism of medieval India is char- 
acterized by two trends, one, largely sectarian, 
in which the manifest form of god is wor- 
shipped as bis most intimate (and therefore 
highest) form, and one in which the unroanifest 
nature of god is worshipped as its most abso- 
lute and universal (and therefore highest) 
dimension. At first, as he assumes the sweet 
and carnal voice of Radha, Sur Das seems to 
exemplify the former trend, but Hawley shows 
with subtlety and insight that there is in the Sur 
Sagar also the darker and more ironic voice of a 
saw, one of the group of saints who held that 
god was formless. The sant poet confesses his 
sin, folly and anguish in song. “Sing, fools, says 
Sur, a song to the Lord who burns away the 
trials of the low. 1 ' 


If Sur Das had been a religious teacher, a 
philosopher, he might be accused of incon- 
sistency. But he was a singer. And, Hawley 
argues, in song the contradictions and confu- 
sions cease to matter. They are a part of an 
expansive vision. Philosophical flaws become 
aesthetic qualities. And Hawley’s book is ab- 
out the aesthetic dimensions of religion. Art is 
beatitude and redemption. Song is holy. In 
song despair attains beauty and, through it, 
meaning. "If anything in the Sur Sagar spells 
release and salvation, it is the act of singing 
itself Hawley writes. "Even when the song is 
a lament, the act of voicing it and directing it to 
its Source brings a measure of fulfillment, a 
degree of closure, a taste of deliverance. Song, 
for Sur - singing to the Lord - is as close as one 
can come to salvation." 

Written with grace, sensitivity and intelli- 
gence, Sur Das is also a work of rigorous schol- 
arship. Lyrical translation, learned exegesis 
and lucid criticism make it an important con- 
tribution to the study of Indian vernacular 
literature and medieval religious movements. 
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' when he displays . a , phallus ' that cannot be 


ful and docile of husbands,. Compared to him 
the other major Hiridii deity, the solar, patriar- 
• ' 5™ Vf??u a a -mere simple-minded male.- : 

. ; ! This book, ably edited by Michael Mqister, 
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mention; this explicitly. Professor Meister ; 
^alerts us to the design of Siva, temples as M fof- ! 
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There seem to be two main schools of ihMt 
about how best to grapple with tbelj, 
nomenon of India. While the ratlonaluul - 
to get stuck in on the parts, from which (oh 
conclusions about the whole, theintuitiveip j 
fer to work in broad superficial sweeps, tab 
in ali, making no judgments. Their gmufa 
a key word in the latter school) might vdl 
E. M. Forster: “Nothing In India k idtri| 
able, the mere asking of a question causan 
disappear or to merge into something cfa.' ;■ 

India is a superb example of this h botHM ■! 
school of scholarship, even to the eident 
giving neither the author of its text, Ate j- 
Monroy, nor Antonio Marlnelll and Robot 
Meazza, the two photographers, anycicii 
its front cover. Large, glossy and licfalyh ‘ 
trated, it illuminates its subject through iri 
rangi og selection of well-chosen, ofteostrSq ■; 
images. Marinelli and Meazza lack ttedt 
identification with place and subject Ihsi 
tinguishes, for instance, the photogn# 
Raghubir Singh, but their names shook# . 
tainly be writ large on the dust-jftckd ub < 
tucked furtively inside in 6 Point Bold. DM > 
publishers fear that potential nistommw L 
reel back in horror at finding unknown > . 
eign names on the jacket or ^bs thb«| 
quixotic atteriipt on their part to align fe. 
selves with the general philosophy of djeWr* 
which seeks to display - and ingCMjjJj. 
ceeds very well - both the enonhous 
and the potency of the Indiaq expertarf 

Village India seeks to go a little 
Stephen Huyler has spent much ofUsp 
fourteen years “conducting b/ctosm® 
survey of India's rural material culture 
puts him firmly among the rationalists- AW 
brief and in several respects misleading 0 ** 
of Indian history under the guise of w* 
tion of Indian villages”, the author 
thirteen rural areas of the subrenting® 
Some Of the more obscure region*, swW 
Orissa tribal lands, are indudedatthe w^ 
of better known areas like tqe 
Maharashtra. Each is g®rierpiwy uWJJ 
with photographs, the majority take? “ 
author. 

The roaring, pullulating India 
industrial landscapes, that 
food grains and know-how lo rnu^. 
Third World, Is often seen in a.jiereri^ 
ence whose very existence rnaD ^.W u 
vers are loath to acknowledge, '^'* ^ 

Is referred to briefly in India 
trated with a couple of lively shph j . ^ 
thoroughfares) biit in Village ^ 

no existence at aH- Stephen Huyler 
to pbint out that his Is a study of ., 
rial aspects of a village” yet, makes 

the eyer-increasirig inipaetdf theou^^ 
bn eyeri the rribst retiiotp rural atgj*. ^ 
bustion engirie has riot iyetres^w^-.^ 
there are no power lihes^ 
irrigatlonschemes orarteSianwel®, 
sebpery; his yiUpgW h ayo no h ^ y ^ 
sytahols Of film posten on thw^ 
teiriors. are iinbiemished by 
Sofirdiinkbottles,' radio^assette.^ ^ 
any! other, manifestatiqn pf P“, 0 u 1? # ; 
Even his; eptib^ej Where 
ably have expected some spri 
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PETER GAY 
Freud for Historians 

252pp. Oxford University Press. £16.50. 
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Peter Gay is a historian of distinction, known 
mainly but not exclusively for his work on the 
Enlightenment. He is, however, also deeply 
committed to the therapeutic technique which, 
more than any other perhaps, has undermined 
Enlightenment optimism about human 
rationality. He has undergone full training as a 
psychoanalyst, under the auspices of an Amer- 
ican institute which presumably does not insist 
on a medical qualification. He did this at a late 
stage in his career, when five of his books were 
already published, and one other must have 
: been completed. The present work is evidently 
1 intended to persuade his fellow historians to 
' follow in his footsteps, if not into a training 
; analysis, then at least to a more committed 
deployment of Freudian ideas. 

~ Psycho-history burst in on American history 
in 1958, Professor Gay tells us, but its initial 
Impact was not followed by a general accept- 
ance. Instead, there was a good measure of 
criticism and rejection. The criticisms formu- 
lated by these reluctant historians Gay 
describes, rather characteristically, as “aggres- 
‘ jive defenses”. He is a zealous missionary for 
! his faith, and the slow rate of conversion, not to 
> mention actual backsliding, provokes him into 
; impatience and irritation, 
i; One of the criticisms/defences which histo- 
nans in particular are liable to set up is that 
psychoanalysis is “in its very essence unhistor- 
} ical, with its postulate of a stable human na- 
; lure". Lawrence Stone is cited as a specially 
! bad and positively ungrateful example of this 
" attitude among historians. His attempts to in- 
y voke historical diversity, and the specificity of 
• "middle-class culture of late Victorian 
’ Europe", are dismissed with scorn;.. "The lust 


to teach Freud what he already knows seems to 
be hard to contain.” So, according to Gay, 
Freud was fully aware of this diversity, and 
there is absolutely no need to tell him about it. 

Yet later in the book, the thesis of a univer- 
sal human nature^ and a Freudian one to boot, 
is reaffirmed: 

The predominating evidence from experimental 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology strongly 
suggests, though it does not conclusively prove, a 
good fit between Freud’s theory and human experi- 
ence - everywhere. The oedlpal triangle has made its 
appearance in all recorded cultures, even in the 
Trobriand Islands .... 

(Emphasis added.) The fact that Malinowski 
denied this is discounted by Gay, on the grounds 
that Melford Spiro “demonstrated conclusive- 
ly that Malinowski badly misread his materials, 
and that these very materials offer strong 
grounds for attributing an Oedipus complex to 
the Trobriand islanders”. But how can Freud 
consistently be defended against Stone by 
saying that be knew full well that human nature 
was diverse, and against Malinowski by the 
opposite claim, to the effect that a proper read- 
ing of ethnography suppotfs the view that hu- 
man nature is after ail everywhere the same? 

A critic of Stone fares no better at Gay's 
hands. Gay refers to a thirty-page critique of 
Stone by Alan Macfarlane and, with admira- 
tion, to Macfarlane's study of the puritanical 
Rev Ralph Josselin, dreams and all; but he 
notes with reproachful regret that Macfarlane 
fails to use Freud either in his critical or in his 
interpretative work. Though elsewhere he 
comes down hard on facile, instant-depth inter- 
pretations, Gay, who to my knowledge has had 
no opportunity to psychoanalyse him, displays 
no hesitation at all in telling us the full dreadful 
truth about the inner Alan Macfarlane. His 
"striking omission must have been a matter of 
helplessness before Freud . . . . Evidently, for 
from having tried Freud and found him want- 
ing, Macfarlane has found Freud trying and has 
decided to evade him.'' Macfarlane, you have 
been shown up for what you are, and you mtist 


realize that such evasiveness will get you no- 
where. All this, Gay concludes, "adds up to a 
great refusal”. 

Gay is troubled not merely by the great re- 
fusal of psychoanalysis by historians, but also 
by its more general refusal by (some) philo- 
sophers. His overall summary - unlike the de- 
tailed arguments - of their charges is indisput- 
ably both accurate and eloquent, and this in- 
spires respect: how many writers could formu- 
late a position they detest with such precision 
and vigour? “Psychoanalytic theory, its detrac- 
tors have insisted, is merely a cosy club of 
mutually reinforcing notions . . . self-vali- 
dating propositions immffne to testing . . . 
[stated] in language so loose, so imprecise and 
cloudy, that it fits all human experience what- 
ever.” Well put. Wlial is the answer? The fact 
that “the youthful . . , Karl Popper. . .he was 
then all of seventeen” ranked psychoanalysis 
among the “pseudo-sciences” is noted with 
irony; but charges worse than precocity quickly 
follow. Gay twice implies that Popper does not 
deserve a reply, but that he, Gay, stoops to 
offering one merely because other historians 
have been misled into taking Popper's stric- 
tures seriously. 

But if Popper is discussed, he ought not to be 
misrepresented, and credited with views which 
are the exact opposite of what he has repeated- 
ly emphasized. Popper never offered a crite- 
rion of "dependable knowledge" (my italics); 
he offered a criterion of science In terms of the 
absence of dependability, and the presence of 
risk. He has always stressed that dependability 
is the most suspect trait in a cognitive claim. 
Gay also completely misunderstands Popper 
when he credits him with the bizarre view that 
positive evidence for a theory is irrelevant: of 
course it is highly relevant, provided it could 
have been negative, provided the entire pro- 
cedure is not rigged so as to ensure that negative 
findings are silenced. Can psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure gather its positive evidence in a way 
which satisfies this ^uirem.ent, or does it con- 
trol its own database in a way which forever 


precludes it? That is the question. 

Gay believes that the reply to this charge is 
already to be found in Freud. Part of the rebut- 
tal hinges on the fact that analysts do not mere- 
ly repudiate analysands’ denials as "resist- 
ance”: they are also frequently suspicious of 
analysands’ willing acquiescence. The Cunning 
of Unreason has many forms, and docility is 
one of them. A “patient who . . .unhesitating- 
ly accepts all of his analyst's interpretations 
niitiy be defending his neurosis far more ten- 
aciously, because far more subtly, than an 
analy sand whose resistance is out in the open" . 

No doubt this is a correct account of analysts' 
procedure. The force of the notion of the Un- 
conscious is that it devalues all inner certain- 
ties, suspends them, renders them suspect. A 
person under this shadow is at the mercy of 
whatever procedures may be available (if any) 
for restoring at lenst some orientation. In ex- 
actly the same logical predicament, Descartes 
taught that clear and distinct ideas alone could 
help us recover our footing. Freud proposed 
the very opposite: our unclear and indistinct 
free-associations were to be the unique tele- 
scope to the realm which must now concern us 
most. The initial pulling of the rug from under 
the patient’s confidence, obliging him to adopt 
the recipe as the only way back, would not 
work if only his denials were devalued, so that 
he could find his way back to confidence very 
simply and quickly by assenting to all sugges- 
tions. Exigent masters are never content with 
rapid and easy submission. 

Hence any formulation of the supremely im- 
portant “Heads l win, tails you lose” charge, 
which would assume that the analyst com- 
placently welcomes all and any positive con- 
firmations from the patient, must be an over- 
simplification. The analyst may even refrain 
from discounting all denials as “resistance” 1 . 
What is crucial is that he always remains free to 
do either of these things , and that no rules exist 
which could determine when he may or may 
not do it. His position is unassailable - when- 
ever he wishes it to be such . There Is no court of 
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appeal outside the system which could damn 
'his practice. It is this which makes the system 
untestable, but it does not preclude ex gratia 
self-correction, even volatility, within the sys- 
tem. Such volatility is indeed conspicuously 
present. But the data-base which is invoked for 
any internal correction remains firmly under 
the control of the system and its guardian guild. 
As Oay candidly puts it, “both the analyst and, 
once he has been initiated into the mysteries 
[sic], the patient must read elusive clues . . 

Contrary to what Gay suggests. Popper’s 
criterion of science does not hinge merely on 
the formal, logical asymmetry between con- 
firmation and refutation of generalizations. 
(Negative instances disprove, but positive ones 
fail to prove.) Hence it does not crumble be- 
cause refutations are never final, either. It is, 
indeed, true that the force of a refuting coun- 
ter-example always hinges on additional 
theoretical assumptions, some of which may 


later turn out to be false, so that the initially 
demolished theory may revive. 

This, however, does not affect the really 
important insight behind Popper’s criterion. 
Mankind is given to two kinds of cognitive 
system: one whose constituents reproduce and 
maintain themselves by controlling their own 
data; and another, with but one member, 
which lives dangerously by not controlling its 
own data, but which on the contrary allows its 
claims to be judged independently. It so hap- 
pens that systems of the first kind are stagnant 
cognitively and engender social hierarchies, 
whereas the latter is vertiginously cumulative 
in cognitive terms. But socially uusupportive or 
positively distressing. The charge against 
psycho-analysis is that it claims to be part of the 
latter, in other words to belong to science, but 
in fact constitutes a secularized, naturalistic 
version of the former, of the old cognitively 
stagnant and socially supportive belief sys- 


tems. This ambiguous location is of course the 
secret of its success. How strange that a histo- 
rian of the Enlightenment should be so smitten 
by a repudiation of the Enlightenment - and 
one articulated in its own idiom I 
Oay makes great play with the individuality 
and diversity of human motivation and con- 
duct, but he does not really face the problem of 
how this insistence can be squared with Freud’s 
alleged discovery of valid generalizations. 
Given the licence which the concept of the 
Unconscious grants to those who are “initiated 
into the mysteries” to determine which con- 
duct falls under which concept, the obvious 
danger is that the generalizations are vacuous. 
The data can be slotted into whichever cat- 
egories ensure the survival of the general- 
izations. 

For real testing, conduct would have to.be 
characterized independently of the theory, and 
the theory scrutinized subsequently. But this 
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Daniel Weiss, who died prematurely in 1976, 
taught literature at New York University, the 
University of Washington, and San Francisco 
State University. During his lifetime, he pub- 
lished only one book of criticism: Oedipus in 
Nottingham, a study of D. H. Lawrence. 77ie 
Critic Agonistes consists of a selection from his 
published and unpublished talks and papers. 
Some of these are concerned with the theory 
and practice of Freudian literary criticism; 
others are applications of it. The editors, 
Solomon and Stephen Arkin, have included 
texts on Ernest Hemingway, William Faulkner 
and Saul Bellow, There is also an extract from 
. the bbpk on‘ Lawrence* and a celebration of the 
“underground* vision of Dostoevsky; a man 

• who, according to Weiss ; , “chose to live in his 

own. darkness rather than lose himself in the 
anthill”, ; i 

. In their introduction, the editors imply that : 
- Weiss was riot as other Freudian critics coni- ; 

. monly are. They tell us he read arid wrote “ai 
an authentic ironist^ whose quiet wit, specially 
; f cultivated sense of the ridiculous; and admira- 
tion for the comic . . . let him laugh both at 

• heavy texts and at heavy interpretations of 
texts". He certainly was capable of a flipness of : - 
Style-' “One has thrown out, the baby with the 
birth trauma” - which wpuld , not .have been 
well received at meetings, iqf the Vienna 
Psychoanalytic Society. He was also given to 

. “sensitive 1 ’ asides which hinted at tastes rather 
different, froth those of a thoroughgoing 
; psychological deteitninist. “I kno\y that great 
art consists of. the intuitive grasp of the nature 
.. .bf things”, he wrote, "and that, inferior aif is 
.. .the studied grasp of there relations: I knowthat 
: Hamlet survives as poetry/mbfe readily than it 
f ; ^wilUurviye as an Oedipal problem play.Tpre* 

; fer fingerprints to blueprints, and perhaps for 
, this God will forglvq me." ■■ '• 

; V But the reader should hbt’be taken in by such 
; v niceties bf sense or rensibijity. For Weiss was, 
at bottom, a palaeo-Frcudian of theold school. 

: Freudian “metopsychoiogy” was for him not 
, only a witchcraft, or black- art, as he liked to- 
call it, but' also an alchemy through which be 
. could metamorphose the dreris and drudgery of 
. Common-or-garden catnfots criticism iqto gold, 

. .’Hie reader 4 made constantly aware that be- 
hind the vagaries of Ms prose style forked the 
lumbering presence bf a crude version' of 
Freud's ‘.‘psychic apparatus 7 ; for he shared 
with Freud a “hydiwUo“modelof , htfrnan 
mental functioning, 

Weiss liked to conceiveoftho work of ait as 
subsisting in the tensions between' tht^ conT 
centric circles. In the outer droit was the woijc 
of literature as a social phenomenon; lit the 
middle was the Work as a personal phe^ 


nomenon, “newly born in the artist’s con- 
sciousness, a product of autobiography and 
craft, revisions and calculations”. But in the 
innermost ring the work of literature "exists, if 
it exists at all, as an inchoate, almost a biologi- 
cal phenomenon, a horde of urgencies in 
search of an outlet, levels below personality 
where the artist becomes genus neurosis, a 
mythical, or a psychological essence”. He 
argued that the outermost circle of the work 
bore the same relation to the inner circles as a 
reliquary of silver and gold and precious stones 
might bear to the skull it encloses. If the outer 
circle was an aesthetic elaboration, it was none 
the less from the inner circle that the elabora- 
tion issued. 

Freudian criticism, Weiss believed, “begins 
with the assumption that the creative process 
involves always a demonic unconscious whose 
contributions to the work of art are beyond the 
options of the artistic consciousness, and in- 
deed often seem to represent ail that is anti- 
thetical to the artist’s avowed intentions". 
Weiss saw the contents of this demonic uncon- 
scious as an agitated brew of "wishes, im- 
pulses* instinctual aims, and objects that the 
ego has abandoned in the interests of its own 
safety". The Freudian critic, he argued, “pro- 
: poses that the work of art, both as product and 
•; process, performs the serviceable function of 
counteracting instinctual excitement, specifi- 
cally, sexual excitement, in both the. artist and 
hte ftjjdience, by binding it into forms which do 
not .in , themselves possess any direct erotic 
appeal”. Weiss's “black art” involved a re- 
latively straightforward Incorporation of 


Knights asked, “How Many Children Had 
Lady Macbeth?” An alternative tendency has 
been for such criticism to treat the work of art 
as analogous to a neurotic symptom, and to 
take as its real object “the mind of the artist” - 
at which point, of course, it really ceases to be 
criticism. Nor can the object of Freudian critic- 
ism legitimately be described as the relations 
between the work of art and the mind of the 
artist. For as Charles Rycroft once pointed out, 
psychoanalytic interpretations are of precious 
little value when they are brought forward in 
the absence of a responsive analysand. In a 
clinical situation, a patient responds to the in- 
terpretation - accepting, evadirig, denying or 
vehemently rejecting it. The nature of the pa- 
tient’s affective respojnse, rather than the nice- 
ty of the interpretation itself, lets the analyst 
know whether or not he is on the right tack. 
The absence of ' such a response no doubt 
accounts for the fanciful hollowness of so 


cannot happen: according to the tbeon J 
correct characterization of conductH 
only by means of interpretatlonofuJS 
material, accessible exclusively to 
which, however, is intimately linkSwS 
theory tested. The technique, fimhensl® 
applied by members of a guild defiwC 
mitment to the said theory. PsycboaS 
allows its contentions to be tested mS 
licly available evidence which it 
perficial, but by depth-material decoded k 
itself. Can conceptual incest go fimhert 
Gay makes some good points in bis re- 
discursive book: I like his observation tfotv 
ductionism” ought not to be a term of fa 
but that, on the contrary, it is “a tbo™» 
reputable scientific procedure". Butlfe*! 
this somewhat petulant, insistent, finnlre 
duious missionary will not convert manjo 
tics, whether in philosophy or history «| 
social sciences. '% 


“black art" proves of no help at all. 

Is there then no “serviceable functice’J 
the psychoanalytic critic?. I differ found 
not only in my view of criticism, but also if! 
view of psychoanalysis, and Indeed of artiffi 
I would defend the unfashionable vkvrfkj 
literary critic, proposed by Roger ScrtKou] 
reader with taste, judgment and "a ccrUiafoj 
of responsiveness to literature”, who adtaj 
remarks to readers who are not.tfaea&l 
necessarily involved in the academicorpnbj 
sional study of literature. It Is notnecesssqbj 
such a critic to go along with Freotfs v! 
raulic" model of mental functioning, 
after all, was derived from a very paw 
reading of the nineteenth-century pbyriedri 
ences. j 

For it wasn’t just that Weiss underage 
the difficulties in applying the Freudian aij 
of mind to literature; he further newriw 
have entertained the objections which k 


many psychoanalytic readings of art and litera- frequently been raised to the appropriiwf 

of the model itself. This is a considerate 
Weiss was aware of some of these dlfficul- ing, because, as' British psychoanalyst 

ties. He refers to the work of Ella Sharpe, an Marion Milner and Rycroft have pcjntdd 

academic literary critic who became a the facts of art are one reason why ftj 

TffcychoarlaJyst. In her “capable hands", he psychoanalysts have felt li necessary to* 

argued, “the tragedy. pf King Lear becomes a mantle the Freudian model; It is easy en£^ 

tragedy of bowel control, a fantasy from to see why the arts proved such a 

Shakespeare’s anal period, The loose riotous Freud; for in them, if anywhere, 

knights, which Goneril and Regan deplore , are example of human mental functioning ** 

his faeces, and his several daughters and sons- necessarily draws heavily upon the pW 

in-law. represent aspects of the parent image.’’ processes. Good art never issues from** 81 

No doubt speaking for himself, Weiss com- and logic alone: it springs from tbe i®* 

ments that “we are astounded by the skill” of tlon, and involves intuition, imagery, ^ 

this interpretation, but none the less pauses to ism and metaphor. Predictably, 


Frti.H’n rWrJ) . r:*r r 711" • uu “ dui none me less pauses to 

*h B Po®n> (»fc) has gone. “The disci- 


tag. into the 1 everyday discourse of literary cri- 
ticism.- 1 '* • - •; • 3 . 

■ Freud was ambivalent about where art fitted 
into his scheme pf things! Though, he once 
accused the, artist of. being “in rudiments an 


pline", he complains, “is not criticism but 
psychotherapy directed at the artist." 

But Weiss’s own interpretations were often 
of a similar kind. The Work of art, we remem- 
ber, performs the Serviceable function” of 




,i ■ ■ * 1 77 T— ■ « . 

oppressed by excessively powerful instinctual 
needs", he later confessed that “before the 
problem of the creative artist analysis must, 
alas; Jay down Its arms”, Freud's own writing 
contains no adequate theory of art- not siirpri- 
stogly, perhaps, as he was a self-confessed 


ing it into “forms which do not in themselves 
possess any direct erotic appeal". What then of 
those works of art which do possess direct 
erotic appeal - no mean issue for a student of 
D, H. Lawrence? Erotism veils erotism: the 
Freudian "critic can still sniff out the polymor- 


• “philistine”. Those who follnwin* , uaian cnnc «" sniff out the polymer- 

P ? 0US P^ ven,lt y« h |=* 1 1“*« behind adult cou- 


ism and metaphor. Predictably,' 
given his model of mind* Freud W tcort J^ 
when confronted with the problem* 
either to categorize it as “neurotic", otn 
down his arms” altogether. > ■ 

Bui Rycroft has argued that; 
standing, there is no reason why 
thp primary and secondary process* 
sarily or normally opposed, and 
talk about two different kinds 

cuiating within the mind is misleading. 

not believe there is an iiievitable W^ 
tween the ego and uncontrollable, 
instinctual “impulses” ‘ locfltedj^ 
hypostasized ‘'Unconscious". 
both the primary and aecondaiy^i^ 00 ^^ 
present from the beginning 


Ian criticism to la^ an ^ ^ed prima^ 8r the Sexual- mgan par ex- -7 ^^Tn a^UnVo mental fooctionWr 

, hkrdly be the wbrk of s^f byte pteM,??abte vides a moreTlfactory basis 

very nature, ^uch .criticisin' has noihlng to rom' SSivm ^ :btot - understand human creativity tbafl^S 

. tribute op formid;or-techttical.iQatt^ FfouS- dian attempt to derive it from tbe 

fen criticism, fails sifent cqipernirig the «jrt,' ^ £of ^ ««*al or libidinal Ufe; Fof one > 

l ^®FU8tN pro^fea by conventions, approach seems to open up the pos^ 

twiMon and motcriafs no^e of which are dbected attiiearHS^M? 1 W hothera Py psychoanalysis of form rather 

Prd^ucts of injrapsychlc processes. £ to8wer the «mtent; Despite Freud’s 

Predictably, Freudian criticism cannot confri- ^Swbncfv J? re ®derB of Rycroft has suggested that 

• tOtfte eyaluation bf ?wdfk;lt is as bfeppyC -i ^ bett 4 r understood 'asa-kM 


v^th the great. 


u v ■ • tt can oe a distinct aavaniago 
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Interrogating history’s secrets 


V fl iwitine Cunningham 

PETERVANS1TTART 

Aspects of Feeling 
251pp. Peter Owen. £10.95. 

0720606373 

Aunt Janet, gazing into the orchard, mentioned 
swimming at Lyme, and Roger, still more agreeable, 
■Bid that she had shown him the waves doing their 
bert to confirm what Mrs Woolf had written of them. 
Yet though he smiled, Janet did not. Della was 
anxious, imagining Mrs Wolf , until Sir Hartley 
offered her a chocolate. 

Thus, early on, Peter Vansittart knowingly set- 
tles his central cast of three children, Della, 
Graham and Bayard, wards of smooth, clever 
Roger Kirkland and his mistress Janet - man- 
ipulative presiders over a sort of lesser 
Cliveden Set into their task of paying slick 
tribute to The Waves. 

As with Virginia Woolfs brood, we follow 
Vansittart’s trio while they grow up - out of 
pre-war childhood, through the Second World 
War and the post-war austerities and on into 
the lusher 1960s. Della becomes a writer, 
Graham a schoolmaster and assistant to back- 


room string-puller Kirkland, Bayard a still 
more shadowy researcher and publicist. But 
loyalty to the earlier novel amounts to much 
more than this. Like The Waves, Aspects of 
Feeling strives to make its people known by 
popping nlftily in and out of their heads, seek- 
ing to couple the world and their impressions of 
it in an adroit marriage. The result, too, is 
school-of-Mrs Woolf: the sense that selves and 
world still evade being known, for all the daz- 
zling insights and glittering scraps the reader is 
granted. This gappy and flawed informative- 
ness is confirmed in 77ie Waves by the boy 
Percival’s disappearance and death. Here, the 
boy Bayard, like Percival the preoccupying 
centre and point of reference of the others’ 
consciousnesses, astutest and most wised-up of 
the three, remains off-stage for most the 
novel’s length, and finally reappears from the 
zone of obscure rumour and busy speculation 
only to be bumped off, mysterious to the end, 
by hooded assailants. 

Aspects of Feeling is, however, more than 
just a late tribute to Virginia Woolfs brand of 
modernist scepticism, not least because the 
questions of how literature interrogates selves 
and things and seeks to make them known arc 
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querade. Particularly disappointing is her 
failure to exploit the rich possibilities of eight- 
eenth-century novelistic idioms: there is none 
of the urbane sophistication of Fielding, nor 
the epistolary urgency of Richardson; nor the 
hilarious episodes and bizarre digressions of 
Smollett and Sterne. 

The most obvious source for the novel's style 
is Defoe’s Roxana, with Its intriguing blend of 
In her “Editor's Note” at the start of tjtis novel, pious confessional and scandalous memoir, feminist heroine and humane mouthple 

Emma Tennant declares that she first met Yet, while imitating Defoe’s manner, Tennant against Stalinist barbarities, is not only qu 

Robins while “indexing, re-shelving and, of fails to capture the moral ambiguity that gives unexpected, it’s based on a lengthily messy a 

course, reading such masterpieces as Defoe’s Defoe's novels their curious power, despite ~ ~ " 

Roxana i Smollett’s Peregrine' Pickle and the their pedestrian style and careless, episodic 

Journals .of, James Boswell .... Thus”, she plots. Die puritan fictions of Richardson .and Mow Prnm Palifnrni 

goes on, “Robina comes out on the page some- Defoe derive their peculiar fascination and iNCW riOul V^alliuni! 

what influenced by the language of those force from the presentation of an uneasy Puck of the Droms 

; [eighteenth century] times." This explanation, oscillation between moral idealism and social — , Lives and Literature of th< 

while it may reassure any innocent readers mis- conformity. The artful humility of Pamela and A R TFT I A COURT 

led by the red rose on the cover into expecting a the moralizing wiles of Moll Flanders both, in t , . , . 

more conventional costume romance, frus- their different wayB, remind us of the social of the is pernaps tne 

bates at least one potential source of amuse- link between purity and property. But in The yet written about Ireland s noma< 

meat in this book; that of identifying the Adventures of Robina the morality, like the review of the social. history or lru 

various influences on its style of elaborate style, is pastiche. Die heroine is the only folly > the riches pf Tinker; personality a: 
v pastiche. developed character: the others, even when Tinkers of the 1960s. Then* stone 

r The novel describes the adolescent esca- not contracted to mere initials, are little more Tinker songs, folktales, rhymes ai 

f • padei of a 1950s debutante in the style of an than ciphers. The men, in particular, appear as life and imagination. \ 

eighteenth-century picaresque. Robina, the a series of spindle-shanked gropers or chinless £21.25 Hardback 375pp illus. 

krolne v relates in her first-person memoirs . fomblers. And Robina’s costume prose, pitch- Wfltlnw for the pedal Hart 

> bow she was sent by her parsimonious aunt to ed mid-way between wide-eyed innocence and T o Zv rv 

Ftench and the History of Art at an estabr wordly irony, always seems more of a literary . Srmn 1 na? V n 

; hshment for young ladles “in M— Street, just pose than a psychological refuge. ■ RUTH R. llNULiiriiSLiJ o c 

!. opposite M— College in the Centre of Ox- In part the novel is clearly intended as a The proliferation of symbols used 

? /onf . There she is almost raped by Prince P — social satire, yet, contrasted with Waugh’s source of. confusion to comppsers 

(a Russian emigre), falls in love with Lord E— ; Bright Young Things or Muriel Spark’s girls of This manual is the first to address 

^ ud is eventually expelled for breaking curfew, slender means, Tennant’s debs, Bohemians process frf explaining the capabilrt 

j: tf«lshe is packed off to be finished in Paris at and young men who a*e NSIT (Not Safe In recommended have been .selected 

1 . toe house of the elderly Comte and Comtesse ‘ Taxis) seem tame and. predictable; Here fop choice of sl majority of the large n 

i- k Thesetwo disreputable aristocrats de- the language is the main problem. At one point preparation of this study. ■ - , 

[ J® 1 “ ptocer movement against her virtue, the Robina is told of a polentlal rich protector whp Volume 6 in the New Instrument< 

starving her into desperation while "is a Director Pf Sotheby s (which was I IrneW . . ri^Q^g j^ardback 1 12pp with V 
toe Conite bribes her with patisseries and cof- . the famous Auctioneers, where Thousands qf ... ■ ■ ‘j- ■■■..:■ - f. 

fee folairs. Finally, her virtue still miraculously, .Pounds flowed: in .and out, and. JoWeb.apd, , Handbook Qt JnSU*OinenU 

I ; intact, ahe: embarks on the London season In Antiques Great Value awaited the Tap of , ANt)RE W STILLER 

toe charge of her gfo-soaked chaperone Lady the Hammer) . Writing of this kind inay Indeed This comprehensive survey of inS 

of.B— , in the course of which she is fon-; female the matter-of-fact, often ^onosytiabic ^ the information nccessar) 

toed py the Duke of D— and groped by a Royai style of Defoe’s prose, .but is sadly limited as a jhan 200 musical instruments cxtt\ 

■: medium .for modemsodai comedy . . . andpopular iruisic. Nontradition 

• ■ Tennant has made something of a - Iniact the authentic ; " fa detafl for eve iy instrument and 

v 55tS? }r Qfblend{ ng together different liter- lures of Robina may be 1 many instruments fire: taken into ; 

5 .jWytdiomstoicreate her own hybrid fictional ; Mary de la Rivifere Manfey, whaiMeMw £55 25 hardback' 469ripiUuS. 

to this' case, ■ hdweveri ’ 't& : • J W. « V; 

r -^-Augustan pastlehe^iifoses ratter than (1714). to ^ . 

'' ^centrales the s^fel comedy. She Contrives temporary Court scandals are tntked out to . , , MARGARET M. MCGOWAN • 
Suggest certain plrptida! affinities befrvhen pastoral-romamic garb, to p ^ u ^. a .”K 1 . ; .. Adrthefld styles and subjecra dun 

-toces and fops of fcighteerith-century fle- fitegalanie 


bolted tightly onto questions of historical epis- 
temology, the knowability of the past. 

Vansittart's prose is quite the most greedy 
for experience and history of any novelist now 
writing in England. Us efforts to engorge 
things, places and events are gargantuan. Van- 
sittart's paragraphs will never be a mere collec- 
tion of decorous annotations. They are richly 
overdone, stuffed to the gills with overflowing 
abundance. Graham, far instance, produces a 
school Twelfth Night: 

□roping for advice lo which he never listened, he 
envisaged not evanescent Illyria with comedy heed- 
less ns moonlight but England, half-pagan, with 
effulgent goddess always off-stuge yci never wholly 
absent, pain-wracked and nervous, yet dancing, 
hunting, jesting, a living refinement of golds and 
blacks. Nothing, he insisted irritably to the stolid, 
puzzled or rebellious, must be cither strange or 
familiar. The scented, gemmctl hand reaching for 
wine or raptor had once been a claw, might be so 
again. Orsino, a second-eleven Leicester or Essex, 
governed a realm which was at once mood and brute 
substance, with clowns thrown adrift in midwinter. 
Behind languid resplendants and Jovial swillers hung 
withered leaves and frost. Rare song and high con- 
ceits could not disperse bear-pit and madhouse. An 
atmosphere ambiguous as goddess and ruler, to be 
touched with archaic remnants: sexes exchanging 
clothes to confuse demons, a forgotten echo of blood 
sacrifice, a reminder of hell. Without knowing why, 
he impulsively ordained that Fcstc must wear a 
feathered cloak. 

Purple to colour, no doubt; purple never en- 
joyed better patches than it does here. But it is 
all vexingly unreliable for moral nourishment 
and for the keeping of faith with necessary 
truth-telling. The literary scene in which 
Della's poems seek to make their way, assisted 
by the cannlly flexible Allweather, is presented 
as chock-full of malice, pretence and caprice. 
Della's late breakthrough, when she is 
acclaimed by the quondam back-biters as 
feminist heroine and humane mouthpiece 
against Stalinist barbarities, is not only quite 
unexpected, it's based on a lengthily messy and 


wil folly un historical poem that “eschewed 
chronology and historical fact, was a scatter of 
contrasts. . . a threat to the order of desk and 
paper, with manic savagery, extravagant 
largesse, a gambler's joking despair, comet 
brilliance”. It’s said to conduct its historical 
analysis on the flyover method. 

History eludes Graham and Bnyard as well. 
Die events that preoccupy them - what really 
went on to the Katyn Forest, what was actually 
done to the White Russians returned to Stalin 
by Churchill and the Allies - stay murkily un- 
ravelled. They are shown to be as difficult to 
know and record as Graham's hinted passions 
for boys or B ayard’s parentage and what he did 
in the war. Of course, the novel has some 
truths leaking out and being elicited. The hand 
of Kirkland - now Sir Roger - eventually 
proves to be one that signed the papers that did 
thousands of anti-Stalinists certain harm. But 
Malvolio, in the play Graham directed -a man 
traduced by a writing and locked away in mys- 
tifying darkness, there to be mocked by a 
fraudulent priest - remains the novel’s more 
potently emblematic figure. 

Fate-tales in history, the novel insists, easily 
get trivialized into mere fairy-tales. Historical 
creeds, like the Christianity of Graham’s 
scathing clerical colleague, collapse into 
debunkablo stories. Those hapless creatures 
clubbed and bayonet ted into the cattle trucks 
bouucj for Stalin's East fade, for Graham, into 
dim, distant and forgettable nightmares. 

And yet, for all this kind of despond, Vansit- 
tart’s efforts to grapple with history and to 
out-manoeuvre its tendency to opaqueness 
command admiration, even if his prose is given 
to such baroque, even Carlylean excesses. 
What’s more, a prevailing indignation with the 
self-interested secretiveness of politicians - the 
scowling discontent with the secrecy of their 
*exts, if not altogether with that of Mrs Woolfs 
kind - is most cheering to watch in its 
impressively robust action. 


New From California 

Puck of the Droms 

The Lives and Literature of the Irish Tinkers 
ARTELIA COURT , . . 

Puck of the Droms is perhaps the most absorbing and comprehensive work 
yet written about Ireland’s nomadic outcastes, the Tinkers. Beginning with a 
review of the social. history of Irish nomadism, the rest of the book displays , 
the riches of Tinker personality; and. literary traditions in the memoirs of three 
Tinkers of the l960k. Theur stories are interwoven with a diverse collection of 
■ Tinker songs, folktales, rhymes and prayersi making a vivid portrait of Tinker 
life and imagination. \ ' 

£21.25 Hardback 375pp iUus. - _.Q-520-037ll-l •• . V 

Writing for thip Pedal Harp ;; ; 7 

A Stfoxdardized Manual for Composers and Harpists 
RUTH K- INGLEFIELD fle LOU. ANNE NEILL 
The proliferation of symbols used in writing for the hat*p has long been a 
source of confusion to comppsers, performers and studfinw of the instrument. 
This manual is the first to address the auesrion of standardization in the 
process of explaining the capabilities of the mstrumentjtymbols 
recommended have been defected from existing compositions and arc the 
choice of a majority of the large number of harpists consulted during the 
preparation of this study. : . .. ■. ■ : 

Volume 6 in the New Instrumentation series ' 

'■ jbo-SOlfardback; 112ppwith V record 0-520-04832-6 

Handbook of Instriimentarion ; • 

7. ANDREW STUXER ' ' / " . L ' , 

This comprehensive survey of instrumentation brings together for the first 
' time all the information necessary to write idiomatically for any of the more 
than 200 musical instruments currently in use for the performance of classic 
and popular music, Kontraditional and avant-garde techniques are discussed 
'iii dewS for every instrument and recent expansions of the pitch range of 
many instrumena a re: taken into accoun t, , 

£55.25 Hardback ! 469pp: illus. ,0-520-04423-1 :i- 

■'ideaiiFor'tiis- in the Age of ^.bnsarid .. - ... ■ :7 . 
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Outrage and outcasts 


“parties of tourists . . . would have their out- 
Tim Dooley iligs rendered unforgettable by the sight of 

— him". 

DAVID CONSTANTINE David Constantine tells Davies's story obli- 

Davles qucly, moving backwards and forwards in 

1 15pp. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Bloodaxe. time, cautiously sifting what was fact or fiction 
£7 .95. in the tales surrounding Davies and filtering his 

090642791 6 story through three distinct narrators, them- 

■ ' selves social outcasts. The Master of the Work- 

David Constantine's two collections of poetry. I] 01 "* “ Lianf !' lin , ( "J ere J? 8 ™ e , nded h ' ,s 
A Brightness to Cos, Shadows and Watching for ds ^ °" 1 )' 8 fc » from b,s blrtl, P‘ a 1 cc > ’f 

Dolphins, have been praised for their sensual- ° al ‘°. ba Da ™“ J '‘“T 8 "' ‘° “ ,8bl “ h t . 
ity andeontpassionand for theirclassical poise, P a ' h '" c fact ? b f lnd ,hc Buhe ,s h,m ' 

Constantine's unabashed seriousness has self a pathetic figure, an t tnte l ectualizing out- 

marked him out as a very European writer- an ?. ld " “ vet 8t horae in ,be V ! M8 8' ba chose “ 
impression confirmed by his first novel Davies, bve ■". deeply niistrusted for his pacifism in the 

which, with its documentary neutrality of tone nrs ‘ World War “ d suspected of having a 
and muted outrage at injustice, recalls, for ex- pecuniary interest in his once-celebrated 
ample, the Boll of The Lost Honour ofKother- ah8t ? e ' Be “V' 8 V 0 ™® u " ra " med mother who 

« alum much more than any contemporary knew D flviea "hen she was a child, gives 
British novelist's work. Constantine's novel fo- him i sympathy and support in old age, sensing a 
cuses, however, on a figure from the byways of similarity in their situations as victims of vU- 
British History and on a peculiarly British ^ where “Everyone knew everything. . 
theme: the application of punitive sanctions to d lc y were never happy until things had gone 
the criminalized poor. wron S. 8 " d ,he *“* *'"85 wc "< <he happier 

The novel's central character, David Davies tba y were - 
(1849-1929), received during his lifetime . P«haps the most interesting of the narrators 
prison sentences totalling sixty-one years for a 15 Jcremwh Bone . D ‘™ s 8 crippled compan- 
succession of minor offences, of which the 10n 811(1 “"hdant. Bones affliction causes 
most common was pilfering from church offer- “8 enMal d,s 8 ust and h'lanty”; his words are 
lory boxes in the Welsh border counties of taben lor an "almost inaudible and utterly in- 
Cheshire, Shropshire, Denbeigh, Montgom- comprehensible" mumble; but Constantine 
ery and Flint. His brief moments of fame came mal(e8 hun a Caliban in lumr y of language as 
when, in 1911 , Winston Churchill, at that time wdi 85 10 deformity of physique, giving Bone’s 
a Liberal Home Secretary temporarily in- words 8 1,, ' ral >. allusivetiess and lyricism 
terested in prison reform, raised his case in’ the appropriate to a vision which is sometimes sub- 
House of Commons, and then, later in the ™ ne: 

same year, when his abscondment from the’ H og P itaW c Julian, he recalled, had embraced the 

farm near Ruthin where he was paroled pro- ^ bcd ,U ' ' 

. . . . . . . . r ..., K . end the love of Dal, In befriending so strange a thine, 

vided farcical ammunition for Churchill and he would not rate much below Julian’s, the lonely 

Uoyd George’s Conservative opponents. “A ferryman Dai had spoken of nothing so much as 

man of experience and a fabulist to boot”, the infinite need ! for love, how fathomless the fall in 
Davies found that romantic stories attached ovary man, and in the figures of his speech, so Bone 
themselves to him. His first crime was said to a P* 1 of longing that all the 

have been fhe rbefr o, u white shir, from a 

hedgerow onthc way to a dance. He became life-time and never draw to his sight the crystal 
known as "The Dartmoor Shepherd", and buckets. 

Eastward ho 

*w 4 y 'D' ' 0° insurance) is aFyeeipiuon* a local antiqqar; . 

pimOn Kae - lan.and a fanatical geneaologist. His theories 

. _ _ AVTrtD ' ' , ' . - • • . ai to the family’s descent from some line of 

- P. J.TAYMJK \ Saxon kings are so excruciating that the author 

Great Eastern Land:Frpni the notebooks °f . actually hasto apOloglzeforthem. 

DavidGMtell • a ^M'fofthe'Oxfiird chapters - 

8 9 ■: ' W Well. "Thi, js riot a Hovel about Oxford; 

' ... • . which has beendone before and better”. This 

. 7 ’■ ' .• i* not worth the paper it’s printed on, and we 

pavid Castoll has established himself In. an are sooh plunged Into a world of pretentious- 
anonymous village somewhere in the ationy- nes&and aftectatioa which stirS the very worst 
mous Far East. He lives alone in a largish . ; memories of university lifei Thc activities of 
house, tended erratically by a servant called . Fowler, one of Castell’s friends; elevate him, 
Cara. He has no friends and few acquaint- V despite; their, stereotypical normality, to the 
ances. He ( does, however, frequent Dr Fee| T Standing bf ’a college ea^ntric n - ‘ , a djstinc- 

good’s. a bat-cum-brothel run by the myster- tiye catejgory", as S parentheticafnote assures 
lousMr Mpqzopksepm; and Indeed is having is '■ ui. this status is SI so Sdcqrded to Page, Ca»- 
quiet drink there when, on the first page of the • fell’s other friend, though only after he has got ' 


(in Insurance) UaFjreeuiaHon, a local antiqqar; 
lan, and * fanatical geneaologist. His theories 
a* to the family’s descent from some line of 
Saxon kings are so excruciating that the author 
actually has to apologize for them. ; , 

, . There’s a disclaimer for the Oxford chapters 
as Wcll. 'Thls is not a iibvel about Oxford; 
which has been done before and better”. This 
is not worth the paper it’s printed on, and we 
are sooh plunged into a wprld of prefontious- 
neas and affectation which , stiri the very worst 
; memories of university Ufei Thc activities of 
. Fowler, one of Castell’a friends; elevate him, 
despite; their, stereotypical normality, to the 
Standing of “a college eccentric" - “a distinc- 
tive category" , as 4 parentheticaf note assures 






novel, it is. raided - a result of the escalating ; drunk and Slashed his wrists at the end ofone of 
feud between Mr Moiizookscem and the Com- « . Fowler's “legendary” parties; 
missioner of Police, arising from the strictly. - .V Both thtec characters, and o there - there’s a 
limited supplies of contraband brandy[ ayail- smarmy don called Mr Mortlmer. and a tire- 
hble from a local racketeer. Mr Mouzookseera ■ sojnely sophisticated girrcalle(|.“Miss Knox"- 
14, carted off to gaol and beaten up. On his speak and acf , exclusively for effect. This Is 
;• teteftsp, be ( dlaappearsi having delivered him-* ioraething they have in corritnon With the 1 au* 

...r '? ? ;• ‘..tMt pirdie;'a * - ’ *’•' 

; , ^s'seems If6 befuIfiHedwhen' tftings;tvrtf jtingauchiu^yicforiatilsu 
•- (mysietjouily nasty In the village. There U the readers”^ a gratuitous parej' 

■' ; cased! the poisoned orange , wife the Comnus- : Bleak Houstt sud a genen 
sioner of Police attomptirtg toi allay, fears by that self-adyerUaitigly pedj 
! !• stolidly: eating through a vast representative ■ j elaboration beloved ofp 


Waiting for the future 


David Montrose 

TOBIAS WOLFF 
Back In the World 
221pp. Cape. £8.95. 
0224023438 


The title of Tobias Wolffs second collection of 
stories comes from a passage in “Soldier’s 
Joy”, in which his protagonist, Hooper, rem- 
inisces about the certainty found on combat 
duty in Vietnam: 

We didn't know it then. Wc used to talk about how 
when we got back in the world we were going to do 
this and we were going to do that. Back in the world 
we were going to have it made. But ever since then 
it*8 been nothing but confusion. 

Hooper has remained a soldier, hoping he will 
some day recapture that order and clarity. 
Meanwhile, be resentfully suffers the “chicken- 
shit” and “clutter” of his present life, treating it 
as a sideshow to the real thing. 

Several other principal characters experi- 
ence similar situations, contending with dis- 
satisfaction while awaiting futures that will 
probably never emerge. Hooper pursues 
solace in memories; Jean, a boredom-dogged 
teenager (“Coming Attractions”), resorts to 
fantasy, imagining an alter ego whose X-rated 
adventures she palely duplicates through 
shoplifting and prank phone-calls. Charlie, of 
“Our Story Begins”, is another fantasist. A 
would-be writer, he moved to San Francisco, 
aiming to join its literary set. Instead, friend- 
less, he works as an ill-paid busboy, his novel 
universally rejected; in letters home he evokes 
brilliant companions and deep conversations. 
“Desert Breakdown, 1968” demonstrates how 
potent dreams of success can be. En route for 
Los Angeles to seek a showbiz career, Mark 
receives a vague offer of an unspecified job 
with a film crew shooting in Arizona. On the 
sttength of this - the small beginning that will, 
he imagines, lead to the top - he is fully pre- 
pared to ditch his pregnant wife and stepson as 
superfluous baggage. The most impressive of 
this group Of stories, “Tho Missing Person”, 
concerns Father Leo, who took the cloth in- 
tending to become a missionary among the 
Aleutian Indians. Assigned instead to Seattle, 
he undertakes various minor duties with a con- 
spicuous lack of impact. Only patience and a 


Gavin Ewart 

PETER DE VRIES . 

The Prick of Noon 
233pp. Gollancx. £8.95. 
0575037458 ; .■ i 


Peter De Vries's prose has something in com- 
mon with P.G. Wodehouse’s: “Worshipping 
from afar is hard work and long hours” (the 
ideal expressed in terms of the material); 
Shakespeare Js also alluded to, as very fre- 
quently in Wodehouse, but \ti 4 different way; 
.“Friends and coiiittrymen, six months ago I’d 
not .even have been allpwed in ithis country 
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Future William Pickering published his Diamond 

Classics Horace in 1820, the first book to be 
sense of vocation - though hnth . bound in cloth. That was the start of a great 
prevent him leaving the priesthood. tS nineteenth century house, which published 
finds unexpected success fund-raising fe! pioleridge, Blake, Malthus, Newman, Swin- 

=t d e= ,; a n r« burne and Kant. William Pickering also 
however, quickly turn sour. published standard editions of Johnson, 

in Wolff’s world, even established Rnswelk Gibbon, Hume, the Elizabethan 

dramatists and the English poets. He 
Are Always with Us", Russell doesfe* I combined scholarship with line printing, 
verse. Right now, he is a "boy TOndu"^, uj s imprint, ‘William Pickering, London’, 

sr.t;r."rrsa * »« b 'k revi r d r by 

his ability to keep making importantcS Chatto, the firm he founded. The first 
tions. An encounter with Dave,a waii»u authors in the Pickering Masters will be 

Malthus Darwin, and Babbage, three 
“The Rich Brother", the cloud oo theSi English thinkers whose ideas have shaped 
for Pete, a prosperous realtor is bis unw^ the modern world. These are the first 

younger brother, Donald, whom he bald, ; com nlete collected editions, and are offered 
subsidized and watched over. And, becaiwi C0111 ^, 1 t , 

the peculiar guilt Pete feels at their dispamji ’ at a reduced pre-publicaUon price to readers 
means and competence, he is fated todoc nf The Times Literary Supplement. They 
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younger brother, Donald, whom he b* U ; 
subsidized and watched over. And, because i 
the peculiar guilt Pete feels at their disparitjk • 
means and competence, he is fated to dot 
forever. 

An exponent of the “dirty realism" via 1 
most prominent practitioner is RaymJ ' 
Carver, Wolff excels at creating people al : 
moods. This he usually achieves by shtni^ 
accreting detail, rather than telling. Cte 
quently, his longer stories tend tobcii 
strongest. Certainly, “Say Yes" and “Sister- ;■ 
at six and ten pages respectively -are the ki ;■ 
noteworthy here; “The Missing Person"* , 
“Desert Breakdown, 1968" (thirty-six w : 
each) are the pick of the volume.; This bestbj | . 
turn, surpassed by Wolff’s fifty-four ftp ; 
novella, The Barracks Thief, which appeal i 
in Granta 8 and won the 1984 PEN/FraSta • 
Award, for “the year’s most notable finlnwf l 

Any reservations about Back In the Wo* . ; 
must centre on Wolff’s style. In his handj,fe ’ 
realism proves a somewhat less flexible tofift j ‘ 
ment than in those of Carver or, say, FmW c 
Barthelme; he also lacks their quirky hnaft . ’ 
The narrower range of tones he obtains I* 
its precision and plainness shows up bfc * 
collection - unlike its predecessor; Hum* ^ 
the Snow- which contains Only stories wm* 
in the third person (77«e Barracks Thief ^ 
ed throughout between first- and third-pena 
narration) . This shortcoming is hardly mi** 

- Wolffs stories are generally admirable 
it does mean that they work better Individ ft* 
than in bulk. 


of The Times Literary Supplement. They 
combine scholarship with fine printing. 


FIRST ANNO UN CEMENT 
PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 

A new series of 
the first complete editions 

of the collected 
published work of 
major British authors 


To order the first volumes, please 
complete and return the coupon below. 

A full prospectus is available. 


THE PICKERING MASTERS 

MALTHUS DARWIN BABBAGE 


already performed in close-up, private!)’* 
Just as uneducated people In Britain Jw? 
word “penultimate* 1 , .Eddie has aspiratioa^ 
wards a Reader's Digest vocabulary.,!**^ 
Arthur Daley of small-screen porn. J#* 
out umbrage (“u-m-b-r-l-d-g:e") ^ ^ 
lot, believing that Swann's Way 1*4 wj* j 
music by Tchaikovsky. He Is 
crude technician associates wfadwym* 15 ?. 
"the scepe where she opens the telegram 


he’s barking up the canyo n” and , 
unrefined, “All right, let’s go for ,hc 
&e- .(this is Krumholz, his baibarian ^ 
vay rf Eddie, on the other hand, meeting 

> I’d friend at a secret rendezvdus, app<a ,s 

ntry niore highbrow terms: ’"Assomte^ . 
tea f openIy;like Jesuijdidwith thcJtepuW^^. 
u’re • sinners. ’’ One minor character, 
iter-.' master Of. epigrams , some of tbem g«»- ( 
>fic :/ . have read nothing by Bvrlwer^ytt 0 ^^ . , ^ 
ik nils man a solid' sense of - accoinplbh 111 ,.rA 

. *«i j; -A/! enrisfaetonr. 


Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) is the founder of 
population studies and the precursor of Darwinism. He was 
alio a major economist, recognized by Keynes as the rival 
theorist to RiCardo. ‘ 

Ediint; PkwEssoR E. A. Wriolby; Dr David Souden 

* fim coltecicd edition containing all flic known published writings, 
including 2 volumes of shorter papers 

1 General Introduction in volume 1 and specialist introductions in other 
volumes 

1 Texts of first and second editions of Principiu of political tconomy and of 
eecond.and sixth editions or Euay on the principle if population have been 
collated and variant readings printed as footnotes; first edition of ilic 
also printed complete 

' Bibliography or works died in the text in each volume; cumulative . 
bibliography in volume 8 

* New general ihdex . 

Volume' 1, Imroductidn; An essay on the principle of poptilatkn (1798) 

Volumes 2 and 3. Introduction; An essay on lilt principle of population sixth 
edition .(1826) wilh variorum readings from flic aecond edition (1803) 
Volume Introduction; collected essays on population 
Volunies 5 and 6. Introduction; Principles <f political economy second edition 
(1836) with variorum readings from the first edition (1820) 

Volume ?. Introduction; collected essays on political economy 
Volume S. Introduction; Definitions In political economy (1827); Bibliogra- 
Phr, General >dex ■ . 

For publication April 1986, 8 volumes, £360; . • • 

pre-publication price £300 ISBN 1 85196 001 5 


Charles Robert Darwin (1809-1882) was a great author as 
well as a great scientist. His development of the theory of 
evolution has dominated the study of natural history since, 
his time, but has also had a far reaching impacL on religion, 
philosophy and political theory. 


Editor: Professor Paul Barrett 
Editorial Adviser; Richard Freeman 


Charles Babbage (1792-1871) is known as the father of the 
computer. But he was much more than this; he was a 
vigorous polymath in the Victorian mould and his work 
ranged from mathematics to engineering. He was the 
.pioneer economisl of the industrial revolution. 

Ediitn-in-Chltf: Dr Martin Campbell- Kelly 

Consulting Editors: Professor I . Bernard Cohen; Dr Maxine Berq; 
Dr Allah G. Bromley; Dr J. M. Dudrey 


f 1 ^ 81 ^ 8 ! “^ yW^lH^o book., tat you're tSuten." One minor chaiacjer, CliM 

aft?aES=a 


• Fir*t complete ediiion l„ EoglUh or D™'^ ^ . Fi „ t riilion M V „owo pobll.hcd wrninp. inelud- 

• 7ZT ^ d^vered pieces; olso - dieeedv i„»oe„eed „V 

• eoe, ^i„ e my * G ‘e. ^ 

volume; levcntl imrpducUons |sy crlier editors, notably by j, W. Judd on dtOerem .rea^bb^Vwoek 

who hwi discussed the texts wit). Darwin - 

• Original volume Indexes retained; new general index in volume ?9 ... New gene raf inUe^ ^ , 

. , in' • i j, • iatffvvtuctlQn' the Dlaryl'fiunwi 'or ' l'*nd 2; InirodilcilqiJjIcollecied mnthematinl papers 

Volumes 1-10. including general in radueno^ .' Vo | un)c S. C^Icdcd pnpirs on calculating machines and table making. , 

P “ ^ ” ■■ S -dllld ™'>dre>l» .ild 'miscellaneous 

foundations ,<f the origin ofspedts v ; . ijubjcctf. 1 i > :■ ■.•. /-i..;- ! 

For publication July .1986,, 10 yolumps, £470;. ,. ., ; Volurpes 6-U. Monographs: CunpautlDe vtmioffh* wBriouthiafalloiufortke 

pre-publication price £390 .ISBN 1 85196 002 3 . assurance of lives; Reflections on tkt<UM*e of idem; OntkeetxmonjyifmcMneiy 
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A discourse of the dissensions 


Keith Walker 



DAVID NOKES 

Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite reversed 
427pp. Oxford University Press. £14.95. 
0198128347 

“A hypocrite reversed”: the subtitle to David 
Nokes's excellent new biography of Swift re- 
fers to Bolingbroke's insight, reported by 
Thomas Sheridan, that Swift's “hatred to 
hypocrisy’* was such that “no mortal ever took 
more pains ... to conceal his [good qualities] 
or even to put on the semblance of their con- 
traries . . Of course, as Nokes shows, there 
is plenty of evidence of Swift's own “hypoc- 
risy", along with evidence of his deviousness, 
unreliability, lack of truthfulness, guile and 
sheer bad faith when it suited him, but Nokes 
does not allow these evidences to dominate the 
picture. In a way, his biography is exemplary, 
asking, by implication, how many readers 
could withstand an investigation conducted by 
so many witnesses over so many years and in so 
many rircumstnnces and still emerge with the 
glowing endorsement “essential honesty and 
humanity" which is Nokes’s final word, and 
which few readers of thl? sympathetic study 
will dissent from. 

On the whole, Swift's nineteenth-century 
* biographers saw him as a monster, “gibbering 
shrieks, and gnashing imprecations against 
mankind - tea ring down oil shreds of modesty, 
past all sense of manliness and shame; filthy in 
thought, furious, raging, obscene”. The enor- 
mous biography by the late Irvin Ehrenpreis, 
published over twenty-one years from 1962 to 
1983, cleared away many of the fables that had 
accreted about Swift's life. Nokes's aim is the 
more modest one of giving a balanced life, 
comprehensible in one volume, based for the 
most'part on published material. The work of a 
horde of scholars has ensured that there isn't 
likely to be anything of importance lying un- 
discovered in Record Offices. To this task 
Nokes brings an intimate knowledge of the 
work of Swift and his circle. 

Even after the thoroughgoing work of 
Ehrenpreis, some aspects of Swift’s life remain 
obscure:, we still don’t know whether he was, 

: ; ni anted ot not (a dreumatance jrareljy in doubt ' 

. for mpst subjects of a biography). He waa bolm v 
in Ireland and jived there most of his life, trialed 
; ing some dozen visits to England. for periods ' 
. ; which together total some nineteen years, but; 
the precise number of such visits, and their , 
precise delation, are still matters of dispute; 

| Pfobably we shill never be Sure, of the exact 
canon of Swift’s work, sO given was he to mystic 
. flcaUopanddlssiinblationontheaubject.StUl' 
the main outlines of his life are not in dispute, 

, and for' some periods - such as that covered by 
thfc so- called journal to Stella — the acepupt is 
. ^ery full indeed. Nokes is not concerned with! 

• ■ the outer edges of Swift’s career. TO the reader 
expecting to find u a fresh analysis of Petho^ the,* 
Gteat, of ft now Insight into TTie Dying Word $ 

: ofEbenczor ElUslon *’ , he writes, “I leave those 
: as bones for others'. tb chdwujxm".The Olym- 
pian tone is characteristic, “BipgfkphJcal 
critics” he tells us - r - ! . , : 1 ' ; 

noting that [Gulliver] was educated at Temple's oi(j! 
college, Emmanuel, see this as a source for Swjft'p 


year’s benefices which had been remitted to 
the English clergy, but also to Swift's early 
beginnings as a writer of stature. 

This section contains a searching account of 
Swift's Discourse of the Contests and Dissen- 
sions in Athens and Rome, a hilarious account 
of the story - wonderfully fresh however often 
it is repeated - of the elaborate hoax Swift 
played on John Partridge the almanac-maker, 
and a severe account of Swift’s Project for the 
Advancement of Religion : 

Robespierre himself could not have formulated a 
more thoroughgoing apparatus for ensuring the 
tyranny of virtue. There is something distasteful ab- 
out finding Swift as the author of a tract of which any 
puritan fanatic, or dictator, might have been proud, 
with its dedication to narrow principles of ortho- 
doxy, and with its paraphernalia of thought-police 
and informers. 

The third section. “The Life of a Spider", 
takes its title from Swift's aphorism, “it is a 
miserable thing to live in suspense; it is the life 
of a spider", and covers the years in England 
from 1710 to 1714, when Swift, who many 
years after claimed to have been a lifelong 
Whig, hobnobbed with, and wrote propaganda 
for, the Tory prime minister, partly in the hope 
of gaining preferment in the English Church. 
Swift’s humiliating position as a proud depen- 
dant was a position he had experienced before 
at Sir William Temple's and is pitiful to 
contemplate. 

Queen Anne's death, and the coming of the 
Whig-inclined George I put an end to Swift's 
hopes in the English Church. Fortunately he 
had been made Dean of St Patrick's in Dublin 
before that. "The Dean and the Drapier” cov- 
ers Swift’s acceptance as an Irish patriot with 
his Droplets Letters and ends with an account 
of Gulliver’s Travels. 

Swift’s declining years, in Ireland, detailed 
in the fifth pHrt, “The Isle of Slaves”; are not 
pretty as he sinks into morqseness, alienation 
and loneliness. A typidal work of these years is 
the' strange Directions to Servants, which 
Nokes characterizes as "a handbook for 
domestic guerrilla war" (rather spoiling the 
effect of this by calling it, on the next page, “an ' 
anarchists’ handbook compiled by the chief Of ■ 
police”)., . 

Uavoapall of dirty water with a utopia It, a coal- 1 
box, a botkle, a broom, a chdmbet-pdl;- and such - 
other Unsightly things, either in a blidd entry, or • 
Upon the darkest part of the back stain, that they 
. may hot be teen; and if people break their shins by . 
trampling on them, it ii their Own fault.' 1 . 

' Throughout, Nokes’s comments ,on Swift's 
works are fresh and sensible. He uses Swift’s 
pbsessivcly autobiographical verse well. He 
keeps the "familiar obsessions w|th cleanli- 
ness, thrift , and the operations of .the bowels” 
in proppriioii, not slighting them, nor claiming 
that denunciations of uncleanliness were what 
a clergyman was expected to do anyway, n 6 r 
.letting these! aspects dominate, 6 r. ; explain, 

. Swjffslife. 

;• ' NOkep, perhaps Wisely, admits to his record ; . 
softto stories gbout.SWift which form part of the 
biographical tradition and which are dismissed < 
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Displacement at the top 


John Rogister 


gVELYNE LEVER 
Lou Is XVI 

095 pp. Paris: Fayard. 150fr. 
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"Hanging Washing In Lord Portlester’s Chapel, StAudeon, Dublin", a detail from an Ink-and-ywhfkekhty 
George Petrie (1789-1866); reproduced from Fifty Views of Ireland by Catherine de Courcy and Arm Mdm 
(64pp. National Gallery of Ireland. Paperback, £6.95.0903162261). 


by Ehrenpreis as being unprovable, “not be- 
cause I necessarily believe them to be true” but 
“because they have played such an important 
part in the transmissions of Swift’s reputation 
through the ages". Thus, he gives a cautious 
assent to Thomas Sheridan’s account of Swift's 
secret marriage to Stella, on the ground that it 
makes sense of much of the other evidence. 
Qdd though rtiis, it is no odder than much of 
Swift’s life. 

A problem, common to most biographies I 
would imagine, is what is to be done with the 
often spiky, lively, colourful witness whose 
account does riot fit smoothly into the narra- 
tive. If the biographer chooses to reprint his 
witness entire, he risks degrading his own func- 
tion to that of a mere editor, as well as perhaps 
giving greater prominence to those witnesses 
who arethd most lively. If.he paraphrases, he 
risks blandness. Nokes’s text isn't Innocent of 
telling anecdotes - he quotes at length one 
particularly vivid story from Spence - but in 
general he is reluctant to enliven his narrative 
with ana arid the like, Take the case of Laetltia 
Pllkington. Late in life Swift came to see her as 
“tho most profligate whore” in England arid 
Irelandi.but her “chatty, anecdotal Memoirs" 
have “many vivid glimpses of Swift’s declining 
years”- By the time the Pilkingtons come in to 
the stoiy, Nokes’s manuscript must have been 
already bulky, but I regret he could not have 


given some of these examples oftow»d^j| 
awkward and unpredictable Swift could be. 

Nokes sticks very close to Swift's wondedf 
letters for evidence of what he wasdoinjte 
thinking. For pages at a time, the elegul 
chaste footnotes consist of a splatter of W J 
and page references to the last quoted vote J 
of The Correspondence. This close cooco® 
tion of Swift's own ; view of event* cm{i 
dangers, which Nokes skilfully avohh. & 
accounts of Swift’s odd (to say the least) m* 
tory entanglements with Jane Waring, Estta 
Johnson (Stella) and Hester Wshhopp 
(Vanessa) carry total conviction. , ■/..!' 

Nokes will have nothing to.do withmxj 
claims that Thomas Swift (acousirt) had«h* 
in the narrative sections of A Tale of am) 
claim I have always thought made g oqd 
of that dizzying work, and Thomas baswj* 
shadowy existence here. Still, the call of (te 
actors is very large indeed. There ate no I® 
than three William Kings, and thereadente 
have recourse to the Index (which fortwW 
is excellent) to sort them 6 utJ In general "? 
account is unruffled by controversy, so 
reader is denied the pleasure of 
such scholarly In-fightlng as Isto be ««)* 

J. A. Downie's review of F. Pi 
Pdlitics of Gulliver’s Travels in a <** 
number of the British Journal for Eight*#" 
Century Studies. 


' 'i 




the pbteeftoi?, IT not the constfendea, of. the wprkl. Men^^wJJbrhry* 

• Why Is ho toiling u$ all \h\s1 To! indicate th'o 
1 absurdituw tiiat he is avoiding? The! pun oq 
. Pinaster tiatea k) Is (mildly) interesting fbt tKd 

childish $lee with which Swift' tiptoes towards 
ifc a my good master Mr Bate$", (five linos of 

• textY, “Mi- Bates/ my master", (five, line* ej! 

• lext), then fldally.: ‘ but ipy good master Bawa 
; dying?. . i ." v , •; • 

; Nokes arranges Ids. materials; in five parts, 

’ deftly titled} after ri brief prelude pbpvided b$ 

Swift’s last return io Ireland in 1727/ the firSt 
section, "The Conjured Spirit 1 ' (a phrase ftoojl 
an early letter), deals briskly with Swift 'seariy 
life and bis early poetry, in whieft Nokes.'llkei 
niany others, .sees little promise. Part tfwo fs 
entilled “First Friilts", a referenca nOt only ih. 
the tbrtuoui and |ong-draWn;but;>tft!mpt to! 

‘ gain for' the Irish clergy the prbflts of ihe%S 
- | 'v 

• . .J.- - -. * /. •' . -T -I- 


, David \Vomersley -• d ®^ 1 lma # ne ^ ny with real precision) ;■ I could hbt ;CO f^ I 

.. . • ■ -».' !; • y . : , ■ ! ^ f f tlmecytionsPrOfflggor Alkopekamioedgoid ~ . doubts about Professor Alkon’s ce®^"'. 

..PAUL ALKONand .. ?.’? • ?■ 1 - fOTjthfe most ! tentioq. !.' 1 ; 

. . .“Samuel Johnson arid Alt’* teamoit»w^ 

i.‘ *0*1 eminent' for his kripuflddie .of , piece; It is in part a catalogue 

Menuiriali:ihM« v v i , the mediapick ppwers"/and his unsuccessful;: mattered and generally incidental 

t?t flight Beeiri to have Caustd riarticnlnr -• An n Wr lnri U Ah^rf PnlkBrtflik h ablC m 



There are three main shortcomings in this life 
of Louis XVI. First, it is not based on any 
archival research, as far as one can judge. 
Second, it takes no account of any Anglo-Sax- 
on scholarship in its field. Third, the author’s 
views on the role of institutions such as the 
parlements are tiresomely conventional and 
uncritical. However, such shortcomings do not 
mar a work that is remarkable in other re- 
spects, for it has the advantage of presenting a 
new, balanced, and ultimately convincing view 
of the character of Louis XVI. One had grown 
accustomed to seeing the king either as a weak 
and saintly figure who died on the guillotine, 
the French Charles I, or else as the treacherous 
and stupid “gros cochon" with an assured place 
in the French Revolutionary demonology. 
Evelyne Lever dismisses these stereotypes. 
She does more. Whereas previous biographers 
of the k[ng were harsh in their judgments of the 
queen, Marie Antoinette, the “evil genius” of 
the monarchy, Mme Lever gives a portrait of 
her which is sensitive and credible. 

Her main thesis is that the king was “cas- 
trated" by his education. His elder brother, the 
sickly duke of Burgundy, was the favourite 
child of his parents, the dauphin (son of the 
debauched Louis XV), and the dauphine 
Marie-Jos&phe of Saxony. As a gawky cadet, 
the duke of Berry wag always made to feel 
inferior to his brother. Burgundy, possessed of 
an unnatural intellectual precocity, was an 
appalling prig who was allowed to give lessons 
: to the other siblings even on his deathbed. 

With the disappearance first of this sancti- 
: monions brother and then of his father. Berry 


became at the age of nine in 1765 the heir to the 
throne, a fact which the joyless dauphine was 
apt to forget as she wallowed in candle-lit 
widowhood, before dying herself two years 
later. Berry did not emerge unscathed from 
these experiences. Throughout his life he re- 
mained deeply suspicious of his immediate 
family, especially of his younger brother, the 
intelligent and calculating comte de Provence 
(later Louis XVm). In addition to these 
persona] considerations, the future king's tutor 
created a fatal confusion in his mind between 
the traditional concept of an absolute monar- 
chy of divine right and fashionable notions of 
the natural equality of men and of a paternalis- 
tic approach to government. He instilled in him 
the view that a ruler should be indecisive only if 
he was not certain of being just or useful. 
Hunting was to be the chief royal pleasure: 
there were to be no mistresses and no bad 
books. According to Mme Lever, the contra- 
dictions of the reign were already present In the 
education of the ruler. Of his teachers, she 
writes: “ils lui ont impost I’idde d’une monar- 
chic patemelle tout en I’empfichant de con- 
naltre ou de comprendre tea rfaUfas de son 
temps." 

Since he was conscious of his duties and 
aware of his inadequacies, it is surprising that 
Louis XVT achieved anything at all. Yet this 
shy man, afflicted with myopia, was self-pos- 
sessed, physically brave, intellectually curious, 
scientifically minded, widely read, a translator 
of Hume, and, until 1787—8, a successful ruler. 
Even his arranged marriage, inauspicious at 
the outset, became an amicable relationship 
which encompassed both the birth of children 
and the queen’s passion for the handsome 
Swede, Axel Feraen. Marie Antoinette herself 
changed from being a capricious and frivolous 
girl into a serious-minded woman, and a telling 
passage from her instructions to the last gover- 
ness of her children enables Lever to measure 
the extent of that change. In this reassessment 


of the royal pair some old myths are dispelled, 
like those of the clumsiness of the king and of 
the relative decline of the court. The king may 
have been inelegant and gauche at limes, but 
Lever reminds us that his expression was no- 
ble, his nose long, aquiline, distinguished. She 
might have added that Napoleon, it is said, 
later copied the king’s distinctive waddle, or 
dandinernent, because tie found it regal. Simi- 
larly, the queen is given credit for continuing to 
focus the attention of courtiers on Versailles 
when they might otherwise have drifted off to 
Paris. 

Why, then, did the royal couple not weather 
the political crisis of 1786-9? Lever’s thesis is 
that, although Louis XVI was eager to intro- 
duce changes (greater fairness in taxation, for 
instance), he did not want to give up his power 
or to preside over the destruction of the anclen 
■ regime. Yet, by his systematic acquiescence in 
everything that took place from the fall of 
Calonne in 1787 to the invasion of theTuileries 
in 1792 he achieved the opposite of what he 
wanted. Why did he not have the deputies of 
the self-styled “National Assembly” expelled 
after the sitting of June 23, 17897 Why did he 
underrate the force of possible sedition in Paris 
after July 12 and the successful outcome of the 
populace’s search for arms? Did he underesti- 
mate the gravity of the situation? He could 
have left Versailles Bfter July 14 and rallied 
loyal troops in some uncontamlnated provin- 
cial town. “Je sals que j'al manqud le mo- 
ment,” he told Fersen three years later, “je 1'ai 
manqud, c’fitait le 14 juillet. II fallnit alors s'en 
ailer et je le voulais," At crucial moments like 
these hisindeclsion was compounded by that of 
his ministers: for, like every good Bourbon 
monarch, he never decided anything without 
the backing of the majority of his advisers. 
Lever catalogues other instances of vacillation 
and irresolution as she shows the king forced to 
leave Versailles for Paris and to accept minis- 
ters whom he trusted as little as they trusted 


him. The queen had an intuitive understanding 
of the rapidly changing political scene and 
helped him in the hopeless task of using and 
deceiving the various men of the moment, feel- 
ing, mistakenly as it turned out, that the spread 
of anarchy would somehow strengthen their 
hand. She and the king pinned all their hopes, 
first on a plan of escape and second, after its 
failure at Varennes, on armed foreign in- 
tervention. French historians always get censo- 
rious and patriotic whenever this last alterna- 
tive is mentioned, and Lever is no exception, 
though she is less strident than her predeces- 
sors. 

My own feeling is that she sells the king 
short. After all, with the goal which he fixed for 
himself (the stabilization of the political situa- 
tion to his advantage or else a return to the 
ancien regime), and the limitations which he set 
himself (there was to be no bloodshed on his 
behalf), and the position in which he found 
himself from October 1789 onwards (that of a 
virtual prisoner in Paris), is it not a miracle that 
he survived on the political scene as long as he 
did? One suspects that a closer study of his 
largely unused political papers might help to 
supply the answer. 

When the game was up, by September 3792, 
the king was ready to play the role which his 
otherwise straightforward nature and Christ- 
ian upbringing demanded of him; that ultimate 
sacrifice of his life to his cause. Mme Lever 
finds it strange that his death should have re- 
generated the “myth” of monarchy. Clearly 
she knows little about the force of martyrdom 
in history. But that should not prevent her 
readers from enjoying her perceptive, elegant, 
and well-written biography of a complex 
monarch. It rings true. 
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The Prevention of Genocide 

Leo Kuper 

: In the first full-scale study of the prevention of genocide , 

■ ■ distinguished advocate for human rights offers specific 
: strategies for use both within and outside the United ■ 

: Nations. £19.95 

Forecasting Political Events 

The Future of Hong Kong 

Bruce Bueno de Mesqulta, David Newman, and 
Alvin Rabushka 

j This important book utilises a formai interest group 
theory of politics to forecast what will happen to Hong 
Kong after China assumes sovereignty and administra- 
tive authority In 1997. £22,00 

Paul Rand: A Designer’s Aft 
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designers fa incontestable. This beautifully produced 
“bolt brings together many of his .best essays on design • 
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me thirties to the present. g - 1 
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An Introduction to Victoria^ Painting 

Kenneth $endiner 

Jjpwjng on works by Landseer, Ward, Brett, Hunt, 

, Whistler, Forbes and Leighton, Bendiner reveals the 
®etitral themes of! Victorian art as well as its influences 
Sl^^tedstics. • • . 
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A Study in Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics 

Ellen Handler Spitz 

This provocative, closely argued book is a critical exam- 
ination of the many parallels between psychoanalysis 
and aesthetics and of the ways in which these fields of 
inquiry can contribute to each other. £18.95 

Presentations of Gender 

Robert /. Stolltr, M.D. 

Dr. Stoller, well known for his contributions to the 
! study of human sekual behaviour, help* US to under- 
stand gender, development In “normal" males and/ 
females by exploring the life; course and behaviour of . 
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Lorna Sage 

“I met a traveller from an antique l&nd / Who 
said . . .".On the Piccadilly Line from Heath' 
raw, perhaps. From February 1, Shelley’s 
"Ozymandias" will be jostling for attention 
with Underground ads for language courses, 
duty frees, mouthwashes, Harrods, and sec- 
retarial bureaux - and with four more poems, 
Burns’s “Up in the Morning Early”, Seamus 
Heaney’s “The Railway Children" , William 
Carlos Williams's “This is Just to Say”, and 
“Like a Beacon” by Grace Nichols. “Poems on 
the Underground” is mainly the brainchild of 
Judith Chernaik, a New Yorker who is a novel- 
ist and reviewer living in London and more- 
over cheerfully immune to the routine hatred 
of cities that characterizes so much of native 
culture. The plan involves renting 1,000 “car- 
riage sites” (in London Transport-speak) for 
moving poems new and oid, selected by Ms 
Chernaik and two of the “Barrow Poets" 
(Cicely Herbert and Gerard Benson), “with a 
special place for poems connected with Lon- 
don", and a general view to “increasing the 
reading and enjoyment of poetry" , not to men- 
tion the standard of metropolitan rush hour 
conversation. “Who said: ‘Two vast and trunk- 
less legs of stone / Stand in the desert . , 
Notions like this have been floated before. 
Marghanita Laski is thought to have dreamed 
of something similar, and there was once upon 
a time a project to commission poems to paper 
over Glasgow, but the city fathers lost faith at 
the last moment. This time, however, thanks to 
the Compton Poetry Fund (which last year 
invited new ideas for “disseminating” poetry) 
and to interested publishers (in particular 
Faber and OUP) Ms Chernaik has actually got 
it on the rails. Selling poetry is the aim, rather 
than selling books (though Faber’s Desmond 
Clarke has something less metaphorical In 
mind - “The British public spent £6 million on 
poetry last year”, he told the Bookseller bead- 
iiy, “and there is no reason why this should not 
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be £9 million or more”) and for the moment at 
least the poets' words and potted biographies 
will outshine their publishers' modest self- 
advertisements. A quiet launch is planned at 
out-of-hours Aldwych: quieter than planned, 
in fact, since byelaws ban musical bards and 
“Poems on the Underground” are strictly 
legal. Poems will have two months' exposure 
each, and the team are even now choosing the 
next batch, for April 1. There will be 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 29, for the City (“When 
In disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes”), 
“The Trees” by Philip Larkin (who was on the 
Compton Fund committee, and encouraged 
the whole thing) and - perhaps - Stevie Smith: 
some sixth sense of civic duty is producing 
second thoughts about “Not Waving but 
Drowning" - too tragic for the S.3S7 Com- 
ments, queries and contributions - £100, for 
example, will pay for the design of one Tbbe 
card, and the title of “Friend” - should be sent 
to Judith Chernaik, “Poems on the Under- 
ground", 124 Mansfield Road, London NW3. 

★ ★ ★ 

The bicentenary of Jonas Hanway (1712-86), 
naval victualler, anti-tea campaigner and 
friend to chimney-sweeps’ apprentices, hardly 
sounds an occasion to conjure with, but the 
History Study Group of the Royal Society of 
Aits last week held a day's symposium which 
gave him an improbably topical arid significant 
air. In fact, he’s exactly the RSA’s kind of 
personage: their full title is The Royal Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce, and they were founded in 
1754, in Jonas Hanway’s heyday before the 
Industrial Revolution, when everything 
seemed to hang together- self-love and social, 
mercantile opportunism and humane senti- 
ment, Imperialism and Philanthropy. “Charity 
and Policy' United” was one of his favourite 
mottoes (he liked mottoes), and he was himself 
a founder of many philanthropic organizations 


- notably the Marine Society (1756), which still 
survives, and was the main mover in setting up 
the recent symposium. He also gave new im- 
petus to the activities of the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and interested himself in the Magdalen 
Hospital for Penitent Prostitutes. In short, in 
that pre-Malthusian age, he saw people, and 
children especially, as a form of national in- 
vestment; if you lay his favourite charities end 
to end, you get a project for recycling London’s 
lost boys and girls into sailors (the Marine Soci- 
ety supplied around 10,000 sailors for the 
Seven Years War, and 69,000 during the 
Napoleonic wars), and domestic servants (all 
those reclaimed Magdalens). 

A new biography, Jonas Hanway : Founder 
of the Marine Society , by James Stephen Taylor 
of Wells College, Aurora, New York (248pp. 
Scolar Press. £20. 0 85967 700 1) provides the 
first full account of his life and multifarious 
causes. Or frill-ish. He came from a naval back- 
ground, and though his youth was adventur- 
ous, with years spent in Portugal, and a 
traumatic trading trip through Persia to St 
Petersburg, he wasn’t one of the great travel- 
writers (on all topics he wrote badly, with an 
enormous, deadly facility which goes a long 
way to explain his descent into near-oblivion), 
and it’s only on his d6but in the philanthropy 
business in the London of the 1750s that he 
really takes on substance. His stock-in-trade 
wasn't cash, but energy and conviction, ap- 
plied with surprising thoroughness. In his vic- 
tualler’s hat, he was primarily responsible for 
supplying sauerkraut to sailors in the Amer- 
ican war; as a private person (as private as he 
got) he made carrying an umbrella in London 
streets a manly and respectable thing (before 
him, toting a parapluie meant you were 
French, homosexual or a hairdresser, of poss- 
ibly all three); he also campaigned for paving 
the streets of the City and Westminster in a 
uniform way; and he tried to alleviate the lot of 
the sweeps' climbing boys by recommending 
age-restrictions and rational flues. 
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European City of Culture each year S 
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for the expression of a culture wfo*? 
its historical emergence and contend 
development, is characterized by haC2 
common elements and a richnea bora tat i 
diversity”, and demonstrate “ce q M «- 
avons en commun dans nos civilisations” (tfe 
sort of thing sounds a great deal better i 
French). Melina Mercouri was the main loa 
er of the project, and Athens last year thefis 
city chosen , with a compendious programneof 
exhibitions (including a French one on “ft 
Birth of Writing” and a British one on 
Woman’s Place”) and of theatre (inchfe 
Peter Hall’s Corlolanus, and Ibsen andS 
khov from Berlin), plus conferences ri 
assorted diversions, such as a Soviet rock open 
This year the City of Culture Is Fiona*, 
Amsterdam in 1987, Berlin in 1988, Pufek 
1989. It all has to be done, though, oo30#| 
ECUs a time. Or that’s the theory In Brest 
One secret of the cultural ministers’ unsaid; 
lies in the concluding paragraphs of the sg» 
ment. “The Member State in which tbedcq 
nated European City of Culture lies dedds 
which authority inside the Member State ri 
take responsibility for organizing and fraaaaj 
the event.” Which Is why Florence’s Astons 
della Culture, Giorgio Morales, is waiting it 
patiently for the Government in Rome tops 
a Bill to give the city some help. Meant!, 
though, 1986 is luckily the sixth centenuyd 
Donatello’s birth, so that there’s a ready-ad 
itinerary (S Croce, Orsanmichele, the Musts 
dell’Opera del Duomo, S Lorenzo) that a 
tres on the Bargello, which will be reorg^isl 
around “David”, “John the Baptist" anil 
George”. Also, the "Judith” 1 b being reflori 
to mark the occasion; and it’s Andres B 
Sarto's quincentenary too. Less proinldg 
perhaps, Is the plan to reopen theGipsotwi i 
the Art School near Porta Romans, .withl a 
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Sir, - Trying to understand Joseph Brodsky’s 
letter of December 27 in defence of Stephen 
Spender, 1 wonder whether he may not have 
intended the contrary of what, in his first sen- 
tence, he actually says, that “Ian Hamilton . . . 
falls into the trap each generation sets up for its 
predecessors by believing its aesthetics and 
ethics superior to those of the now grey”. If the 
trap is the illusion that you are better than 
those who have gone before you, wouldn't it be 
set up by each generation for its successors? I 
can see how you might leave a trap to snare 
those who come after you, but why would you 
set one for those who have already left the 
scene? Mr Brodsky might prefer Hamilton to 
be stuck in a trap of his own making, but 
doesn’t a minimal requirement of sense de- 
mand that the trap have been set by Spender ('s 
generation)? And why is thinking this, if 
Hamilton does and even if it is wrong, falling 
Into a trap? And how has this trap been pre- 
pared by each generation? 

But how could the low cunning of the suc- 
cessful trapper then be reconciled with the 
“lack of self assertion, tentativeness” and the 
various other “qualities most precious in 
human nature” that Brodsky has Hamilton 
attributing to Spender and chiding him for 
possessing? Hamilton is also said to find that 
in Spender “humanity has not yielded the 
upper hand to ambition” or embraced cut- 
throat values, a relief and one hopes true of us 
all, though I personally doubt self-reproach's 
being one of the most precious human qual- 
ities. It would be hard not to share Brodsky's 
Implied approval of love that is not an invest- 
ment, of which he says Hamilton is unable to 
conceive. Stumbling again, I find it harder to 
conceive of love that is an investment. 

The only trouble at this point is that I can't 
find 'trillion imputing any of these noble 
things to Spender in his review of November 
22, in whatever tone of voice. Here I wonder 
. whether difficulties in understanding Brodsky’s 
letter may reflect some of his own with Hamil- 
. ton's argument, and whether these in turn may 
mkror problems Hamilton has had with Spen- 
der and which radiate perhaps from a concern 
with Sir Stephen’s “life in letters” that inter- 
feres in some degree with his reading of the 
poems. Isn’t It in all cases a matter of being 
politic? Brodsky’s letter is a dire warning to the 
; ^viewer of the.perils of trying to have it both 
\ ways.'; 

I Brutally, summarized, doesn’t Hamilton’s 
\ sitiele 0), posit a careerist Spender who has 
I P^jN a tiny poetic capital into worldly fame 
' [j™ fortune; /(li) counter this witti an altema- 
hve Spender pathetically imprisoned in the 
; valuation of his tiny poetic capital;' and 
(«a) conclude that In now eliminating the “bold 
; JwulDen” firo m his early work Spender has 
nothing much worth having? 

' -jTb^e’s plenty to confuse in the exposition. 

[ foe distancing mechanism of “our unkind 
. hardly holds off the verve and relish 

; retting fprth in part (i), and the affirtna- . 
“re.wbrkty part betrays a sciise of 
i ' EvenhandednessXas it were) is exempll- 

t locally iri' plehty of fancy footwork, but 
S 00 cWdipj^ q£ Spender for being tenta- 

I Si?? * 0811 ^v^hatever the Uncharitable: 

| 8?*^* had tti say aboilt using the appear- 
■ y ^ • ' m Pdesty. to disarm critics. There is 
! ^ though',, in finding “the 
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! IAoT these lightlyi equivocal prodeed- 
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\ . ra W ipteral movements in re- 
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1 « y en; in tiis praise of them (my . 

i fisiliun? ,Ws ' tribute to “the awkward,. 
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elicited bur tittets '■ 
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StenA Othet and worry ing ftt Sir , 

ItBaSw^ ^JJfba'rilCtilarly interesting or jamb- r 
'Reviewing th&Journpls . 

L t ha t in sotne degree, 


course, but to readers who are not friends, 
colleagues, rivals, lovers, proteges or enemies 
it only matters embodied in the poems as a 
record of consciousness, or when it helps to 
understand the poems. Here it matters in- 
tensely, and an examination of the poetic 
career would tell us more about love, illusions, 
good faith and bad faith and the British middle 
classes, and a deal besides, than any amount of 
fretting or bitching or indignation over the 
public facts. Mr Brodsky says nothing about 
Spender’s poems. 

PETER ROBB. 

Fenno Posta, 70059 Traoi (BA), Italy. 

Racial Prejudice 

Sir, - In his review of John O'Neill's Five 
Bodies (January 10) Dennis O’Keeffe assures 
us that we live “at a time when racism is being 
whittled away by economic evolution and by 
legal processes”. On the facing page Mark 
Bonham Carter quotes the 1983 Policy Studies 
Institute Report Police and People In London 
as saying that “the level of racial prejudice in 
the Force is cause for serious concern”; quotes 
a 1981 Home Office survey as showing that 
Asians in this countiy are fifty times as likely as 
white people to be the victims of physical 
attack, and Afro-Caribbeans and Africans 
thirty-six times as likely; and adds that both 
report and survey show “a frightening lack of 
confidence among these groups in the will or 
capacity of the police to protect them”. 

There is a remarkable discrepancy here. 
And now the Guardian (January 11) tells us 
that “racial attacks in the East End of London 
increased by more than 25 per cent and became 
more violent last year”. Attacks on Bengalis in 
Tower Hamlets involved “abuse and intimida- 
tion, window breaking, banging on doors and 
windows, excreta and other material through 
letter boxes, physical harassment of women 
and children and more violent assaults". The 
latter involved the use of knives, metal bars, 
broken bottles, tumps of wood - and arson, In 
“a deliberate and calculated attempt to kill and 
maim”. Racist adults are now, it seems, tres- 
passing within schools and carrying out attacks 
on the premises; in one such attack a fourteen- 
year-old boy was stabbed in the back in a corri- 
dor between lessons. Some “whittling away"! 

Would Mr O’Keeffe be willing to explain his 
apparent complacency? Surely a. lecturer, in 
Education at North London .Polytechnic can- 
not be unaware of what is happening virtually 
on his own doorstep? 

PETER FRYER. 

Flat 11, 64 Shepherds Hill, Hlghgate, London N6. 

'Monuments and 
Maidens' 

Sir, -. Marina -Warner (Letters, January 10) 
may .know better, but I don’t think that tye 
picture of Temperance discussed id my review 
of Monuments and fyaldens .(December 20) 
has been mfatitied; Thp.portrftft is part of a . 
collection of American piWtives assembled for • 
the American, Stanhope Hotel, which has a . 

. large clientele of pit dealers. Perhaps the artist 
didn’t kndW what, He was doing, or the painting 1 
was mislabelled by: one of its subsequent 
owners, but I don’t think its, subject could ; be 
Liberty; as Miss Warner suggests, since Liber- 
ty was already well In place, when the Capitol 
wgS- built. Nor do I believe that she .coiild be a , 
fledglihg State, or she would be carfyingsomc 
appropriate symbol* And Tempemnce^ai.y^e 
now' know, 1 did make her way to the Capitol 
about seventy years! aft^r 'the .portrait" was j. 
painted, with , unpleasant results. But readers • 
may be relieved foknow that t]he hptd bqr 

just ppposite ihe palpting. [ ?■ ; 

MAkY LEFKOWrrZ.: i": ; . ’ ^ 

Wellesley College, TVeUeiley, Mass wh Wcttt; ;• - 

Yuri: ; ^Monoy’sHnd^isv^? ^ 
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Gicimy’s translation by Abacus imprint of ; 

sphere Books and .nite ^ was slated ;ii) % ; 
publication: details prec^ding^ the ^rby 
Abacus Pre&s of Tuabridg^ Wells. • ^ • 


'Shall I Die?' 

Sir, - In that “Shall I die?” is so badly written, 
few readers have been willing to accept it as 
Shakespeare's. The poem has been called “a 
clunker” , “a mess", a "wretched piece of 
doggerel”. But a collective impression that the 
poem is not very good tells us nothing, finally, 
about whether or not Shakespeare actually 
wrote it- nor will auniversally hostile response 
substantially weaken Gary Taylor’s case. His 
argument, after all, does not rest on the poem’s 
aesthetic merits. His case depends instead on 
the authority of the Rawlinson text in which 
the ascription is made, and on the strength of 
his supporting internal evidence. On both 
points, his argument founders. 

Hundred of miscellanies like the Rawlinson 
volume have survived. These private antholo- 
gies of verse were generally assembled by 
gentlemen with a casual interest in poetry. The 
first thing one leams when working with them 
is tl)pt they cannot be trusted on their own 
authority. A brief poem appearing in a dozen 
such miscellanies may well have fifty or more 
variant readings and several different ascrip- 
tions. A typical example Is William Strode’s 
“On a Gentlewoman Walking in the Snow” , 
which appears anonymously only a few pages 
after "Shall I die?" Tills ten-line poem appears 
in some three dozen seventeenth-century 
collections, with countless variants, and is I 
variously ascribed to “W. S”, "W. St.”, 
“T. R.", “Munsey” and “Dr. Corbett”. 

According to Mr Taylor, the Rawlinson 
miscellany is more dependable than others of 
the same vintage. Two years ago, after study- 
ing this volume at Oxford, 1 concluded that it 
was not especially trustworthy and that “Shall l 
die?” was almost certainly not by Shakespeare. 

I was therefore startled , when Taylor made his 
announcement, that he would place so much 
faith in this manuscript. In December l 
returned to Oxford to examine it once again. 

I can report that Taylor's faith .in the 
manuscript is unwarranted. Though the hand- 
writing is elegant, the texts in the Rawlinson 
volume are, in most cases, terribly corrupt. 
Whole lines are omitted, copied twice, or 
mangled. It is evident from manifest errors that 
the texts are corrupt even for those thirty or so 
poems which have not survived elsewhere. 
(Taylor himself - before learning that “Shall I 
die?” Is extant in another, better, text - felt 
compelled none the less to make emendations 
. lq five of the pine stanzas.) As for those (terns 
which appear as well In ipore reliable texts; one 
cari scarcely find p dozen consecutive lines in 
Rawlinson without a variant reading. Worse 
still, many of the variapts unique to this 
nyscellany make no sense whatever Th$ scri be 
. responsible! was .either unusually careless; 6f 
worked from. terribly corrupt texts, or both. . 
liie poor qualify . of .the. texts hardly lends 
credibility to the manuscript's many doubtful 
, attributions. • . . ' •!;. . . 

Taylor heyertheleSs asserts that none of the 
ascriptions is Vdemoinsfyably wrong” apd that. 

. forty are M demonStr^bry right ".In fa^t, fyUy 
ltfff of thefifty-foqr attributions In this ini seel - 
■ laiy are Subject to doubt. Ohly hw are 
confirmed by an apt horlzqd tcxt printed during 
, the poet’s lifetime Or by.firt 1 extant autograph 


are eontiadicted, at;, least once, by other 
seventeenth-century testimony; eleven others 
are. without . coiiFirmatlojI elsewhere; and 
seven, though withopt «mflictirig festlqiony , , 
were nevertheless excluded from the collected 
works of the? fyspe^lvbpopts as printed, inthe 
seventeenth centufy. Though, the B.a.wIlnson 
■Pilrcidlahy' l^; undppbtedly torrect.' In ionqe 
instance^, eyen wheri contradicted by pther 
authorities, It js certain ly hof withopt errors. 

. fayiorwas.unawafii when foakfog his ciaini, 
tjlat "Shall JT dje?”; appears in.a' cOnfdhipof- 


ahepus manUBcript-mJsccllariy /owttep slnce 
1972 by! Yaje’s pefoecko Librafy, ; Both the 
IVale; 9 nd RawHmqq Vg es wore; edropilod 

bctWeeh l6?7 aqd: i6?9i TbOy- opafain; 0fty- 


Marriage and 
Love In England 

Modes of Reproduction 
1300-1840 

ALAN MACFARLANE 

It Is now generally accepted that 
marriage is the single most important 
variable in European population 
growth. In this wide ranging and 
provocative book, Alan Macrarlane, one 
of the country's best known historians, 
analyses the nature of marriage In 
England over five centuries. 

3B4 pages, £19.60 (0 631 13992 3) 


Human Rights 

From Rhetoric to Reality 

Edited by TOM 
CAMPBELL, DAVID 
GOLDBERG, SHEILA 
MCLEAN and TOM 
MULLEN 

The language of human rights haa 
great rhetorical force but uncertain 
practical significance. This book tackles 
In concrete contexts the problems 
which arise In turning the generalized 
Ideas and aspirations of human rights 
into specific requirements which can be 


monitored and protected by law. 
272 pages, £27.60 hardback 
(0 63114381 0) 

paperback £9.96 (0 631 14362 9) 


Wittgenstein: 
Rules, Grammar 
and Necessity 

An Analytical 
Commentary on the 
Philosophies] 
Investigations 
Volume 2 

G.P. BAKER and P.MA 
HACKER 

The resultof this careful analysis, 
consisting of philosophical essays and 
exegesis, Is to demonstrate that the 
most commonly held interpretations of 
this aspect of Wittgenstein's 


philosophy are deeply misguided. 
368 pages, £29.50 <0 63 113024 1) 


The Vastness 
of Natural 4 
Languages 

D. TERENCE 
LANGENDOENand 
PAUL M. POSTAL 


‘ 'This challenging book argues that the • 
collection of sentences Comprising each 
language is bo vast that itsroagnltude 
can be given by no number, finite or 1 
franslnfinit^. It refutes, the general view 
that languages are dccountably inflnlta 
; of sentences and explorep the , . 
lmpUcatlons.of this lor syntactic theory. 
266 pages, £7.50 <0 63114760 X) , 


Unemployment: 
Cause and Cure 

Second edition . 

PAt^ICKMINFORD 

A thoroughly revised and up-dated . 
edition of Profeasor Mlnford'a 
controversial book wblch takes account 
of recent developments, tind includes 
detailed discussion of pOUoy ; 


recommendations, including labour 
protection laws, housing laws and • 

public expenditure. : . . r 

: 200 pages, hardbaak £25.00 . . 
(06ftlfl6(l60) 

paperback £6,60 (063l;i46U 3) 


;...• ,’i , : ' t . 


Basil 


miscellany jres doraj^led Tobias Alston, a 
Su ffoljc teer?agef. Wo. do rlat kno^L whp ppt 
! td^thw tiie RawUMon t^llecdbn, though the 
. ' !' ' C^ndmttd on next. page 
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COMMENTAR 



White man's myths 


T. J. Binyon 

Silverado 
Various cinemas 


R.L.S. fans expecting to see a film of the wri- 
ter, his wife and stepson living the simple life in 
a deserted mining camp on top of a Californian 
mountain will be disappointed: Silverado is a 
Western, and the similarity of the title to 
Stevenson’s The Silverado Squatters is chance. 
But it isn’t, presumably, chance that it should 
echo the title of Howard Hawks’s last Western, 
El Dorado, hinting, perhaps, that the film 
might begin the silver, as its predecessor ended 
the golden age of the Western. 

It is certainly a film that is very conscious of 
its own ancestry; a kind of Swiss Army West- 
ern, with a plot for every eventuality, ft opens 
os a trail movie: Emmett (Scott Olen), quiet 
and reflective, with a penchant for whittling 
wood (James Stewart in Destry Rides Again) is 
on his way home to Silverado. He rescues 
Padcn (Kevin Kline), whose faded red Union 
suit could be that worn by Buddy Ebsen in Wert 
of Montana. Together they defend a black gun- 
fighter, Mai (Danny Glover) - compare the 
opening sequence of The Magnificent Seven - 
and save Emmett’s brother Jake (Kevin Cost- 
ner) from being hanged by Sheriff Langston 
(John Cleese, the first English sheriff to hit 
(he West since Kenneth More teamed up with 
Jayne Mansfield in The Sheriff of Fractured 
Jaw). This is followed by the wagon-train 
movie, with a river-crossing, but no Indians, 
and Rosanna Arquette as the pretty widow 
travelling west. On arrival in Silverado, Paden 
begins to think he's Doc Holliday, Mai finds 
that his sister is working in the saloon, and the 
plot turns into the evii-cattle-baron-and-cor- 
rupt-slieriff-peraecute-honest-sodbusters var- 
iant. We end up with two shoot-outs: one at the 
ranch (not As good as Rio Bravo), and one in 


the town (not as good as High Noon), this last 
culminating in a ritual street confrontation be- 
tween Paden and his former friend Cobb, the 
crooked sheriff (Brian Dennehy). 

There's an unsureness about the tone of the 
film. The underlying mood is one of affection- 
ate nostalgia, which accepts the conventions of 
the genre without guying them. However, 
when Jake draws both his nickel-plated Colts 
and simultaneously drills two desperados with 
a right and a left, he is in the parodic West of 
The Paleface, together with Bob Hope and 
Jane Russell. Violence is more naked than it is 
in Ute classic model (though not as all-per- 
vasive as in The Wild Bunch). And there is a 
sentimental subplot involving Paden and Stella 
(Linda Hunt), hostess at the Midnight Star 
saloon, which seems to be seriously intended, 
but which has obviously strayed into the film 
from some minor tearjerker. m 

Lawrence Kasdan, the producer/director, 
and, with his brother Mark, co-author of the 
screenplay, was also responsible for the scripts 
of the three Star Wars movies. It is surprising, 
therefore, to find Silverado slow-moving, 
almost languorous, as if the director were so 
much in love with each scene - and visually it’s 
always a treat - as to find it impossible to stop 
the cameras rolling. For most of the time, too 
many characters are chasing too little action 
spread ovef too diffuse a plot. Rosanna Ar- 
quette is underemployed, and none of the four 
principals is given time to make much of an 
impact. 

Nevertheless, it is never less than good en- 
tertainment with some outstanding moments - 
such as the opening scene, in which Emmett is 
bushwhacked at dawn - M I had to get up any- 
way", he says later. And certainly one hopes 
that, this film and Clint Eastwood's recent, 
heavily symbolic Pale Rider will begin a new 
wave of Westerns, and that Jake's final shout, 
thrown over bis shoulder as he and his brother 
gallop off West, “We’ll be back I", is no empty 
boast. , 


Red man's reasons 

Stephen Fender 

BERNARD POMERANCE 

Melons 

The Pit, Barbican 

It is 1906. Thought to be long dead, an old 
Apache warrior called Caracol has turned up 
mysteriously in an Arizona pueblo. Stolsky, on 
old Indian fighter made redundant by Manifest 
Destiny (not to mention the Survival of the 
Fittest), has gone to work for an oil company, 
and now comes to the pueblo in search of two 
young geologists he sent out to survey Cam- 
col's land. The reunion of these two elderly 
antagonists, mutually sympathetic but still 
pledged to irreconcilable objectives, provides 
the occasion for an examination of the differ- 
ences between white and Indian perspectives 
on the world around them. 

American musing on Indian culture has a 
very long history, going back through the west- 
ern movies and Fenimore Cooper to Roger 
Williams's Key Into the Language of America 
(1643) and the earliest explorers of the new 
continent, who wondered whether the natives 
were demons or the inhabitants of a prelapsar- 
ian paradise. Bernard Pomerance, as the au- 
thor of The Elephant Man , is not going to be 
caught out by clichds. Not for him the 
periphrastic allegorical lingo of the red man in 
American literature. Caracol speaks instead in 
a fascinating jumble of past indicatives and 
present participles: not so much as to represent 
an actual Indian grammar. It seems, as simply 
to provide a theatrical gesture of resistance to 
the dominant culture. 

But the real difference between Caracol and 
Stolsky is not how they organize time (both tell 
stories of equal complexity, using serial and 
flashback notation with equal facility) , but how 
they shape the physical and intellectual space 
around them. The whites are forever Imposing 
binary structures on reality. For Caracql 


dreams are as real as waking events, Oifo 
antinomies dissolve in his mind too: pagan 
Christian, instinct and reason, nature andd. 
lure, savagery and civilization. For him fa 
are us offensively remote from reality, sih 
maps, which divide the environment m 
territories, stRtes, towns and farmsteads. 

It was Thomas Jefferson who first ordered 
the continent to be divided up into squares - 
even the enlightened can offend in this respect. 

A frock-coated “college Indian” called 
Montezuma tries to mediate between Caned 
and the geologists. He wants to use tbe via 
man's law to improve the Indian's lot. Thoap 
his parents were killed by the Pima, he “blames 
no Indian now" because he fights for their 
rights as a class. To Caracol this is un&nj 
thinking of the wrong kind; Montezum 
dishonours his family by not avenging them. 

The play is full of surprising judgments d 
this kind. The whites are not pastebom) 
villains, and the Indians are capable of shod* 
ing violence in defence of their land and tbeir 
rituals - which, like everything else in Ihdr 
world, belong together. After he diet, Caned 
comes back as a ghost, only now dressediafti 
colour in his old Apache war-gear. He given . 
long speech about two pumas attacking ■ 
young elk. In the most remarkable feat of i 
brilliant performance, Ben Kingsley holds the 
audience’s attention for fully ten minute* of 
monologue at the end of a two-and-a-balMiou 
evening. Why? Partly because as the apparent- 
ly pointless story unfolds it forces us prognt- 
sive theatregoers to Feconsider one of our deep 
convictions (the same that makes us suppose! 
to dislike bullfights), that natural violence is 
obscene,' and ought not to be ritualized. Cui- 
col’s story makes the elk dignified - his lw of 
life a stage In life, his death a role to be played - 
rather than a loser to be pitied by tbe » 
timental, shunned by the fastidious or d' n f 
ged off by the neo-Darwinian. .This htttq 
good play: good to listen to, to dwell in, A 
think back on. 


Letter! 


cbpyist was. linked in some way to the some 
circle pf Cambridge men from whom Alston' 
apparently received much; of his material. 
j.A great mAny poems common, tqthe Yale 
and .Rawlinson miscellanies are derived ulti- 
mately from .the same? source, as is evident 
: from corrupt readings which appear Ip both. 
This is true, top, rtf “Shall I die?" (eg,' ''exempt; 
for", rafhet than /ropi* “All careVUi the last 
stinza). : ,The two torts of J *!ShaU ,1 die?" 
nevertheless Contain twenty rpiree variant read- 
trigs, which is an Indication of; how. rapidly 
these torts mutated iq trariSmissiorv Errors of 
every - kind- prohferated. Yetj Alstpn, while, 


; The veiy least we need in the way of 
evidence is proof tiiat "Shall I die?” was 
written during Shakespeare’s lifetime. Taylor 
instead : ascribes, the poem to Shakespeare, 
then dates the, poem, at his convenience, 
before 1595, since 'Tew people would be 
Willing to credit the attribution if it forced us to 
place the poen) alongside The Tempest, or 
Antony and Cleopatra, br even Twelfth 
Night We; have, however, little reason to 
accept ThVlot’i early date, On internal evi- 
dence,, "Shall I die?" appears to be a rather 
: : Ordinary lyric from the 1620$ Of30s. The works 
. of 'the Cavalier : poets and others later than 
; Shakespeare provide dozens of analogues in 


■•7 producing fewer apparent errors jp “Shall I . Shakespeare provide dozens of analogues in 
. die?" than the fUwlin&ro s^^,negleCtSr nO' prowdy,' imagery arid diction.,' Thomas Carew 
' doubt, -.wisely - to ascribftil to Shakespeare, j ta particular ^ though I would not hold him 
When the external i evidence is problematic, •' responsible for “Shall I, die?" - provides far. 
\ there mtlstbecompeUing interaaLevifkru^.Lf ntoire striking echoes of the ppftm than those to 

: art , aitribudofi iq 'to ; jJe^iye. ^rietBj favquiv. .. be'Joupdjh the Shakespeare eftnonj arid 'with a 
V ITayltp, I Aclting such material vdevotbqmd&.pt‘. - 
, his argument to verbal parallels between "Shall other 159 poems m the Rawhnson miscellany 


is hardly, a matter for wonder: it happened, description of June 27, 1972 (lo t 30?), __ 
after aU, with remarkable frequency. We have, Croft noted that many of the pocou ^ 

in addition, all those poems by William Strode, probably transmitted to Alston by » 
William Smith, John Fletcher, Thomas Carew, brother Edward or, alternatively, bj- 

Robert Ayton, Richard Love, Benjamin Stone cousin, another Edward Alston (JaRf . 

and various others (nearly 100 poems, in all) dent of the College of Physjd aMJr ^,^ 

which are ascribed to “W. S.” In this or that whom were contemporaries of Robert 

miscellany - initials which might easily have at, respectively, Trinity Hall and ®. v. 

been expanded, by guesswork, into "William College, Cambridge. Thus we have , 

Shakespeare” - though seventeenth-century evidence that “ShaU I die?” was a 

copyists rarely required such an excuse for round In university circles .(speanqwwr 

venturing a wrong ascription. . , Cambridge) in the 1630a^ . ; A- ■ 

Authorial canons, especially those of impor- Second, if "Shall 1 die?” had 
taut writets, should not (indeed; cannot) be cally associated with Shakespeare « . 

changed without soifre fairly compelling evi- would Alston not have attributed 

dehco. .The r Shakespeare canon will certainly his text on pp 135-6? Pemaps ^^^ 

not be altered' by personal fiat. Taylor, iinpa- although it has fo be said that wto 

tient with the sceptical response to his claim, the ascription would carry no spe^ 

ayer$ that "documents, like defendants, must since Alston's attributions atoP r > 

.tie presumed innocent until proved guilty; Infallible (a poem by Dav^wnw 

, ' uplesj i and Until;, this document’* attribution instance, ! 8 ascribed, to Tti ( 

' can be disproved, this poem must be included . Richard Corbett ort p#h 
In any edltloh of Shakespeare’s works which, and there are spurious attnbuuow 
claims to be ‘complete’.” After all, says Taylor, Beaumont and Donne on pp V* 

"thin TUUm : in Oil «Y A nnndct enable Of rCCOjC 


yer$ that "documents, like defendants, must since Alston’s attributions - & 

e presumed , innocent until proved guilty; infallible (a poem by by 

lilefij* and Until;. this docutnent’s attribution instance, is ascribed! tb — 

an be disproved, this poeiri must be included Richard (torbett ort p 39J» WIobs** 

a any edltloh of Shakespeare’s works which, and there are spurious attribuno ^ 

laltns to be ‘complete’.” After ail, says Taylor, Beaumont and Donne on pp 4 ^ ^ g 

this poem, belongs to Shakespeare's carton 223-5). A copyist capable of 
nd, unless'somebody candislodge It, it will !. the most famous and moat wawy.jjfl 

toV lhera 1 *: PerhnirM. I nnofor th thinlr WUltotn ivwim nf TTinmas CafCW 8S Ign™ 


M¥ 


llpa. .In-all, lie. finds 107 “Shake-.. ,a$crlbed to "Sir George Radrtor’Vl find; no . stay there";Perh‘aps, I preferto think Wtitiam poems of Thomas Carew as 
I fspnai^n” parallels for fiftyitwo phrases In the „ ^manuscript In.^Wch: tte 1iatoe<enpr Shakespeare Innocent of the- offence until “ would not appear to haye had w^rT -. : 
' i'-ipcluding . In aji^)in;A^ber,ffoMld04;'kwr6ri#g^ proven guilty! - 1 ' • larly close to the ground. • 

, 'Shakefcprtare pf the urtrematkatyephraae, ."all ; . h? the Rawlinaprt BCribbto SU Walter RtUe^t.) An v,- • A . 1 ' ■ •' 'Diird although I would hesltfftd 1° ^ 


W. Tostbr. : y 

499 QadereUa Lade, Santa Barbara, California. categorically ^ ^ ^e 
.vS-- -=• v ^•manuscript which dates 

- The recent discovery, of a second and i nerind r there are one or two epw , m 


P»; Sir, - The recent discovery , of, a second and i period (there are one or two epip^ w 
fthem quite Independent tekt-^jf^Shall T-die^ in a TrtW HarinsTton and -Sir John ^ 


Shakespearean; autograph, ft 

i Statement ; 

! conteinporerieous spelling of srie,. 


' .> ; contain jjora,ncpus spelling of sye.^or it ; ; dejilh. .That^he ' shortly before his death by ^^outhSlTobiM A ii • &.V, 

* appear thupln.any ^ ^tt (1626-^639) i^orSayham pbttRBBAL. V V 

•• ’^emsor plays. y^t A • l i j 
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Finding objects of desire 


Tom Phillips 

Eduardo Paolozzi: Lost Magic Kingdoms and 
Six Paper Moons 

Museum of Mankind until 1987 

Recently I was with a small group travelling 
from Kathmandu to Lasa. Having spotted 
some black tents out on the plain, we went over 
and found a group of Tibetan nomads making 
cloth. The photographer among us, who had 
an interest in ethnic minorities, was quick to 
assemble his complicated gear. Before taking 
any pictures, however, he insisted on removing 
the huge multicoloured Chinese thermos flask 
which was displayed at the entrance to the 
main tent. The arguments of others in the party 
that this too was an ethnic object, and that its 
presence enriched the motif visually, cultural-* 
ly, historically, anthropologically and political- 
ly, were in vain, and once again, life was cen- 
sored in favour of the ethnic dream which, in 
the form of a Tibet without telegraph wires or 
trucks, has no doubt already found its way into 
the pages of some magazine. As a bracing 
corrective, the photographer and his like ought 
to spend some hours in Eduardo Paolozzi’s 
dazzling and .thoughtful exhibition at the 
Museum of Mankind. 

Here the thermos can happily upstage the 
tent in a show that goes straight to the heart of 
the matter and makes us face some big ques- 
tions: What is art? What is ethnicity? What is a 
fake? From what perspective would we too be 
primitives? Paolozzi is not a man of words but 
his visual scholarship is immense: be puts for- 
wud his argument with objects and does it with 
wit and verve. The museum itself is to be con- 
gratulated on its daring, for, as the director 
Malcolm McLeod (who provides a sage and 
entertaining Introduction to the excellent cata- 


logue) well knows, Paolozzi’s stance opposes 
the tendency, shared by most modern ethno- 
graphic galleries putting the emphasis either 
on the masterpiece (the isolated object exiled 
from place and function in a purely aesthetic 
role) or on the context (the display of objects in 
reconstructions of their original surroundings, 
a technique taken to extremes in Stuttgart’s 
recently reorganized Lindenmuseum). Here, 
by way of contrast, is the apotheosis of the 
display-case, reminding us of a previous tradi- 
tion when, in the Pitt-Rivers or Horniman 
Museums, we discovered among the labelled 
liose-rings, combs and fish-hooks some strange 
and telling artefact. Paolozzi has filled each 
case with his booty from the store-rooms of the 
Museum to make it one page of a three-dimen- 
sional scrapbook of man’s variety, with 
annotations and glosses in the form of his own 
sculpture and drawings. Somehow the latent 
energy of the Museum's vast reserve collection 
has by Paolozzi's ransacking been released and 
every object is enriched by association with 
things from cultures its maker knew nothing of. 
The result is an embodiment of Malraux's 
“Museum Without Wails”, though mercifully 
less Olympian in concept. 

Although at first the show may seem to be a 
prodigal rag-bag of personal tastes, themes and 
statements soon emerge. One phenomenon 
consistently celebrated is the creative use made 
of other peoples’ discarded junk; of the empty 
can or the blown tyre. Take for example the 
three exhibits which incorporate spent light 
bulbs and between them display a heady mix- 
ture of metaphor, mutability and irony. An 
oil-lamp from Ohana uses as its fuel reservoir 
the glass of an electric light bulb , storing what it 
once transmitted. A mask from Mexico uses 
light bulbs for its prominent eyeballs, which 
one can imagine receiving what they once emit- 
ted. The third is perhaps the most poignant: a 


Living on the edge of things 


Peter Kemp 

Monitor: Philip Larkin 
®ookihariu Robert Graves 

BBC 2 . i , 

Black-and-vvhite cU Pptogs from the archives 
“^recently , been filling the screens like 
memortjl cards. In tribute to Philip Larkin, 
°f bis conversation with 
join Betjeman was re-shown. For its obituary 
Robert °ftves. Bookmark drew'on 
of his televised fdtorviewt from 1959 to 

_Wit ching &Wb programmes left you strongly 
_,^ c J controls between the two poets 
2lS^' c, f ,ie ? dose t0 8 ether - Larkin, 
‘2k. ^ appeared as a bald, tie-suited 
^pectacled sdiitary, pedalling his pusb- 
hk .JP^^yptovinciai backwaters or toting 
^ lt0w ? r ^- Graves, army daptain 
sj]L_2J^'.'-9La teeming family, was seen 
“J^rted against Majorca’s sun-rippled sea' 
groves,. Wild-haired and with silk 
^etD^boyantly knotted foupdhis neck;, 

. .^^djTPinarttiqt bourgeois and' bo- 
1 looked totally diffrrfent. Vet, 

- & ^ least one shared affinity 
wiJR?- b -*■* rt haunted man. 

' HrnlS? ^ Undcd Lwkin was Mortality, in- 
IhiouSSi? "jW*- never , stop trembling 
that ^ it se^iried appropriate 
the film should tie Betje- 

P 0 ® 1 ’ and ^ t - 

a ^ysraatibn should take place in 
ki-ldad of grave com- 
exchanged views, .sitting 
ttbite ,°toH w 0athered angel s, and he$d- 

"In The Midst Of Ltie We 
EkrialhinE hli perichartt for ■ 
; Laikin detlared: ni 

^ perspective.” it Was ini; ' 
heat him; at that stage of his life,' 


WhLJJ War'-" •' J UIO IUV| 

^toftiallty as a 'helpful considera-, 
*bjne ^ amoved from the fear- 


sdousneBs of approaching death in the back- 
ground”, Larkin told Betjeman. Death, 
though, is only the most drastic of those lop- 
pings-off of life’s possibilities he sees every- 
where. At one point, with his usual alertness to 
restrictions, he remarked on the foliy of critics 
who urged him to write other than he did, for 
“What one writes is based so much on the kind 
of person one is and the kind of environment 
one’s had and has.” What made Monitor's film 
so fascinating was the light it cast on these 
shaping ; factors. Besides setting Larkin’s 
personality before you, it prowled perceptively 
round his habitat, pouncing on correspond- 
ences between places and the poems they’d 
helped give rise to. As Betjeman redted 
“Here” - Larkin’s long-lined survey that winds 
around all aspiects of Hull - the camera dosed 
in on "dbiues and statues” . “ships up streets,, 
the Slave muiiiim, /Tattoo shops", fcVen Orirt of 
the "grim hepd-sdufed wives”. “Church 
Going” was accompanied by. shots of Larkiny- 
blcyde-clipped and hunched inside a djufip- 
shquldered mac - On orte 6f his Sutiday after- . 
noon outirtgs to deserted bf derelict churches. ' 
Repeatedly» you were mkde aWare of the; ■! 
match between Larkin’s' milieu and his poetry 
and persohality. Like hb verse; Hull showed , 
HMlfwbustly remote from the modlBb and 
metropblitan, , harbouring : a lowAey, low-' 
expectation life, keeping dowd : to-earth rea]l- ; ; 
ties to the fore; but still offering vistas of clastiv 
elevate, and capablrt of bejng irradiated by 
sudden bursts: of nat^al. beauty j[suc(i as ; ifi : 
spectacular subsets aerd^ the Htimbef which 
LarWrt expressed hU admlratlon fpr. anf 
whose suffusing of flat outlooks Mth transient, . 
poignant 1 glamour calls to iplrid thosC welUngs 
out' of lyricism ttiat so often, ligti* up hls flnaL 
lineS)v Even the fact that the .film Wm shot [n 
biabk-and-^hi(e $eefeed apposite fpra ppet 
who so. rarely usea colour Words r ; arid then 
mainly to suggest tpe synthetic or shuiterr ”th« 

lemons, rtiauve$,’ l ahd oUve^hiTO of -The 

Whitsun Weddiogs", the "red stfe^blank- 
ets’'of "Ambrtl4rfces"i - ■’ * 

. The' main reasop why he felt . suit^ to Hull, .. 

reipaWfid; witt that tie ‘ 
the "edge of things”.Tb|s is ft regiori Rgbeh 
Graves often found himself in too, toaughybu 
, ■ > - •• - 


wail decoration from Gujarat which consists of 
used bulbs joined together like a necklace with 
electric flex. With no sockets attached to no 
source of power, a double impotence paradox- 
ically makes a triumphant object. This, In a 
way the humblest of works, becomes the sub- 
ject of a full-page illustration in the catalogue. 
With such cunniog strategy Paolozzi both 
makes his point and implicitly sings the praises 
of those who in the past have noticed and col- 
lected and troubled to bring back such things 
from what were, at the time, usually unre- 
garded tribespeople of the colonies. 

We are stuck for a name with which (o desig- 
nate such groups and their artefacts. Most of 
the words formerly in circulation now sound 
too racist and patronizing for grown-up use. 
What is more primitive than the subservience 
to commerce that we see in some cynical 
artworks today? What is more fetishist Ic than 
the worship of the name and not the work 
(watch the readers of labels in the National 
Gallery). What more tribal than some of the 
closed coteries of the art world? What more 
ethnic than, say, the recent German exhibition 
at Burlington House? The artist himself tends 
(to use another term In vogue) to be resolutely 
pre-industrial in his behaviour. We can no lon- 
ger set ourselves outside oian's general yearn- 
ing for transcendence: Paolozzi’s show puts us 
right back in that context by virtue of Its demo- 
cratic generosity. It is always good to have an 
artist who makes us look again. As we stride 
towards the dustbin in order to throw some- 
thing away we meet Paolozzi coming in the 
opposite di rectum, the glee of discovery on his 
face, bearing the same item. 

The exhibition catalogue (160pp. British 
Museum Publications. £8.50, or £6.50 at the 
exhibition. 0 7141 1579 7) contains essays by 
Dawn Ades, Christopher Frayling and Mal- 
colm McLeod. 


didn't get much sense of this from Bookmark 's 
perfunctory rdsumd of his career. Very much a 
haste-and-paste job, the programme made use 
of sizeable snippets from Graves’s interviews, 
most of which revealed him in his magus vein, 
expatiating on rhyses,- magic and mystic forces.. 
As if infliienred byifhis, Bookmark's survey 
laid most oinphasis on the White Goddess side 
of Graves's imagination, With His prose mapter- 
piece. Goodbye p Att Thai, rating little more) 
than a mention. What made thftj particularly, 
regrettable Was ttiat it is this sertring (experi- 
ences documented in the latter book that fused 
that amalgam of tenderness, trauma and ; 
toughness that: jgiwra\ Graves his distinction, 
Bookmark , though skjpped unnotidngly past' 
the formative phases irt his fife 1 . It vyas men-- . 
tioned that ; Graves^ unhappy; at Charter- 

house, but 1 np ri?al indication tyas offered 
of the faCtors contributing to this - his kOctal 
" background, candour, sexual Recency and 
artistic trtsteft - nor of the Intense' and long- 
lasting misery generated (half B.centujy later, 

- he’d spll Wake sWeftdrig from nifttifrnares ffrat 
. he Was back; ar thft iWti^]).. WWn; Wftf broke 
oiit in 19J.4, Grayes WclOomed it; as. he' had 
’; dreaded going up to Oxford, "which promised 
i, to be merely a rabre boisterous repetition of 
!• Ctorferhqufle". r ; :'! "] • "•■i.'-.. 

' Art it transpired; he found regimental life ' 

! .' often 'm rebarbative as the regUiiented life. of 
- public, : jehool, being again ostracized as a ■ 

■ "rotten outsider”,' an ' Outlandish brertcher, of 
the cqrnmunai cbdpi None of )hSs emeiged.; 
from i Bookmark's cursory njapectlph ;^ of : 

. Graves's war experiences. Likewise, thrt finks;' 
wire ifdss^d between’ fhftt _early ^hlale-domfo-; 
rtted period of hM.|ife, his iubst^pent !; 

ex^isriertces with feriiaje partners. like Nftnpy -. . 
FUchplsoq and LaiijftRlding.aOd thie eventual; 
; ( iroihartilc masochism of his’ White : ;GoddeAs: 


teller th^rj 


SS2& 


;i ; was;; tuggbd , b^^.-i-.bpiwafag' ..hfipWlsex . w •; • 
.’■:ih^Jkp6m-nnd:'(^ertiWmeifrf^ 

$Job; tih&‘ ^fririrastlic ijtd. W : 

. touched ^ ^ 'fenwtrii-ttiat kie j» his; writing' 


Anglo-Saxon 
attitudes 

Mark Turpin 

The Architecture of Adolf Loos 
IC A Gallery 

One of the founding fathers of twentieth-cen- 
tury architecture, Adolf Loos has nevertheless 
remained obscure and, for many, knowledge 
of Loos extends no further than the title of his 
most famous essay, “Ornament and Crime”, 
which was published in 1908. "Ornament and 
Crime" is as much a moral as an aesthetic 
argument, in which Loos maintains that the 
elimination of ornament Is synonymous with 
cultural evolution while retaining it is nothing 
short of a criminal act. Loos saw ornament as 
“waste" , a betrayal of the integrity of building 
materials. 

From 1897, when he settled in Vienna, Loos 
criticized modern culture and in particular the 
work of the Viennese Secession. In a series of 
essays and articles he cited Anglo-Saxon cul- 
ture as the model to which his readers should 
aspire. His early travels in England and the 
United States had led him to believe that these 
countries held the secret of a civilized lifestyle, 
one which maintained the traditional and prac- 
tical elements in their culture. In 1903 Loos 
wrote and produced Das Andere (The Other), 

"a journal for the introduction of occidental 
culture into Austria", in which Anglo-Saxon' 
culture was promoted in advertisements for 
English clothing, accessories and even 
plumbing. 

The inclusion of Loos's letters and journals 
in this small exhibition provides a background 
to the work. Nine building projects represent- 
ing the range of his architectural endeavour are 
presented in detail, varying in scale from the 
tiny Kftmtner Bar in Vienna of 1908 (whuph 
measured no more than eleven by twenty-two 
feet) to his competition entry for the Chicago 
Tribune Tower In 1922 ,a thirty-five-atorey sky- 
scraper In the form of a giant Doric column. 
Scale models of these projects are on show and 
it is a pity that the full impact of the Chicago 
model is lost by its being stuck in a comer. 

It is the designs for private houses, however, 
that demonstrate Loos's theories best, and of 
.. those exhibited; the Scheu house in Vienna of . 
1912, the house lor the Dadaist poet Tristan 
Tfeara in> Paris of- 1926 and the MOfler house 
in Prague of 1930 show. most clearly the 
architect's formal preoccupatidn with both the 
Interior and exterior desigp; Loos greatly . 
admired the sorts tntetion of the traditional 
English country house and in order to achieve a 
"rambling” feel be developed what he called 
bli Rqurnplahi-an as&mbly of room volumes 
put- together, informally both on plan and in . 

. section. (Loos likened the process to a game of i . 
three-dimensional chess.)- Externally, Loos, 
sought 16 present as simple a form as possible. 
■This is generally derived from a tribe and belies 
;th'e- complex assembly of volumes contained, 
within. Inside, the comfort was enhanced by 
the use of inglenookis, exposed ceiling beams ; 
and Wood panelling, though Lobs combined 
these traditional forms with richly veined mar- 
ble cladding and mirrors - chosen because their 
ornamental qualities are Intrinsic to their mate- 
rial -to achieve a strikingly modern effect. .. 
Items of; tableware and furniture, such as 
ashtrays and glasses, 1 which were, either do- : 
signed by Loos or adapted by hlpi, here repre- ' 
sent the desire for quality. craftsmanship and: 
practicality.- ’ > . | ' s ■ >■:, _ : .. •••" ; ’ 
The .bxoellent catalogue to the exhibition, j 
; The Architecture of Adolf. Lobs (125pp, Arts ; 
Council. £IQ. 0 7287 1475 7), contains several 
essays on the background to Loos’s work and 1 
. selpctiohs from hiff writings as Well as a detailed : 

. presentation of . individual 1 projects. The ex-. ; ' 
hlbltiou will be at the Mappift. Gallery, Shef-; ; 
flrt'id from' February i to March 9 and at the- i 
Third Bye'Centre, Ql&sgow from March 29 to V. 
April 27.; . r 

Sppce j p/j* Earth;' Architecture, people , 1 atfd 
frri/Wmgr by Cbarlei krievil^ wWch w^s writ- . 

I fen to acbbmpahy tUe Anglia televlsibn series :: 
shown on Channel Four, ($ published E 
Thames Methuen (226pp. £8.95,. ’pap**’ 
£4.95.0 423 01440 4). /’ 
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All for love 


Mary Warnock 

MARILYN FRENCH 

Beyond Power; On women, men, and morals 
640pp. Cape. £15. 

0224020129 

“Women are trained for private virtue , men for 
public power; and the severance between the 
sexes and the two realms is responsible for 
much of our irrational thinking and be- 
haviour." This is the central thought of Marilyn 
French's long book. In one respect she is right. 
There is a genuine need to bridge the gap be- 
tween private and public morality. The tradi- 
tional concepts of morality, such as truthful- 
ness, loyalty, honesty and altruism (the virtues 
of character) are not the attributes needed by 
politicians, nor do they carry much weight in 
the public sphere. Yet, officially, both politi- 
cians and private people are thought to have an 
obligation to be “good”. The same vaguely 
utilitarian ideal is thought to cover the conduct 
of both. 

But is it true that women would, if they had 
power, somehow close this gap? Marilyn 
French suggests that they would. In her wide- 
ranging interpretation of history (with some 
anthropological and sociobiological observa- 
tions thrown in) she offers a vision of a possible 
future in which women, devoted to pleasure 
not power, would be responsible for a world in 
which swords would be beaten into plough- 
shares, and harmony and love would prevail. 

Her general thesis is that men, who have 
hitherto governed the world, have always 
sought power above all else, and, in the in- 
terests of power, have invented the system of 
patriarchy which dominates all Western art, 
philosophy, religion and education. Above all 
it now dominates industry and politics. Power 
means not power over the world in general, but 
power over other people. It is sought for its 
own sake, and has become , at our present stage 
of history, the highest value, at least among 
males. The opposite of patriarchy is feminism. 
Patriarchy is cerebral, rational, and committed 
to transcendence, dt permanence. Feminism is 
emotional, bodily, and committed to the be- 
lief,- not in permanence, but in continuity, . • 
achieved through' procreation. The overall' 
g6al of; feminism is pleasure; and pleasure: is 
identified with loVe. ■ " : • ’ . 

Spch opinions ere', Of course, by no means 
novel. Veteran feminists Such as Dora Russell 
have been writing of this vision since the early 
part of the . century. ; According to ' such 
theories, if women .ruled there would be a 
world of peace and harmony, and bloodshed 
would be no more. I doubt whether anyone . 
who has spent time in a girls* school would hold - 
that there was much evidence for the benignity 
and love here ascribed to women in contrast: 
wjlh men. Women, too, in real Ufe, are capable 
of grasping afpower and of fighting their rivals, 
If hot With swords then at feast with tyeappns - 
Almost equally disagreeable. Women; are not : 
always mutually Supportive; and if Marilyn 
French (or indeed Doth Russell) thinks that : 
women, dp not seek to dpfofoftfai then a course 
In thelnovels Of Ivy COmptofl-Burhett should 
perhaps be recommended ! H '■ ; ; - 

■ Some of Marilyn French’s gloom ahput the 
present state of the world is doubtless justified. . 
$he;fe right tqh^jd that, lift: matters concerning 

:-v- di-rt APt-'yt'u- . . V 

f-T ‘ ^ 
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Contribution^ to th& ISB/ volume Qf this 
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our environment, we need a completely new 
set of values, which transcend the personal, 
and somehow enable us to think of the future 
not in terms of ourselves, but of our successors 
on earth. In the eighteenth century, the landed 
gentry could think in such long terms because 
they were certain of their own continuity 
through their heirs. And so they could plan 
their marvellous gardens, the full maturity of 
which they would never themselves witness. 
We, with less confidence in the future, find it 
difficult to think of the effects on the world of 
our own immediate needs and wishes. The 
concept of continuity is one that we need to 
reinstate. But there is, as far as I can see, no 
evidence that women are better at thinking in 
such long terms than men. It is simply pre- 
judice to suppose that they are. 

Those moderate feminists who wish that 
there should be equality between men and 
women will be horrified and alarmed by the 
extreme stereotyping they find in the pages of 
this book. The whole of history, from the earl- 
iest times, is rewritten in accordance with the 
unsupported theory of gender-difference. 
John Stuart Mill, who thought women the 
equals of men, and fit for the same jobs at the 
top, would turn in his grave. But this is, after 
all, precisely the issue between radical femin- 
ists (of whom Marilyn French must be counted 
as one) and the rest. Are women to be allowed 
to be ordinarily ambitious? Or must they con- 
tent themselves with the ideals of procreation 
and peace, estimable ideals of course, but in 
the real world so dismally marked with failure? 
It seems that women are still faced with a 
choice: the choice between Downing Street 
and Greenham Common. 



"The Watchmen", 1925, by Eric Gill, from the exhibition Pencil , Pen and Brush: Modem British Dmrfq 
at the Gillian Jason Gallery, 42 Inverness Street, London NW1, until February 14. 


Public house and public good 


David Miller 

JQHgIDUNN 

Rethinking Modern Political Theory: Essays 
1979-83 

230pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £8.50), ... 

. 0521301300/ '■ • 

Political ’theory is an odd sort of activity. 
Taught in university departments as though 
it were an academic subject on a par with 
- mathematics or biology, the topics it addresses 
bear an alarming resemblance to those aired 
nightly In ; saloon-bars up and down the coun- 
try. Although its academic practitioners can 
claim a distinguished ancestry, anti may display 
fbhnidable conceptual sophistication in hand-; 
ling. the issues raised, the suspicion remains 
that the answers they give are in the last resort 
no better grounded thro those Offered free of 
'charge' in thd Rose and'Orown. - t , 

In resikjnse. conscious or otherwise:, to this . 
■. suspicion^ academic political 1 theorists . have 
; been drawn towards, various alternative con- ' 
Options of their enterprise. One such alterna- 
v five is tyiatorical scholarship, the ever more 
; ' detahed analysis of the context and meaning of 1 ; 
: the great texts pf past centuries. A second is 
’political philosophy, the formal dissection of 
: . tjie arguments used to support political staod- 
. ’. points of one fort or another. A thlrd isUh.der- 
M labouring for political Science, proitidlrig "the ' 
cphceptual and explanatory:- .fools: ^ for- the 

. . o? Ihefo toab^yethe ; 

political Iheoriatfrointaldngsides oh .the issues 
• ‘ thtif divide the patrons of the Rpse anti CfoWn, ,' 
. * and- to holti otft the promise oi respectable! 
v a^ademie neutrality', m '• y:\ : j 

to John Dunn’s gtpat credit that Jie 
- resists all such temptations anti insists (infos 
. . .;seyeitth oftfijs bdok) on the continiilty df 

: what Jte calls “p^fesslpnal" ' ahd '‘amateur’' 

• s^al theofjfi If U, he points but, adfetfeejive 
r feature of fepderh iogteti^itbat'their infiah^ 
.- tapts heed to understanding, both ca\r* * "** 
noting 


tlon j in Dunn's view, is whether the profession- 
al theory that acquires official status concurs 
with or contradicts the amateur theories held 
by most citizens. This determines whether a 
society is held together by trust, as Dunn for 
obvious reasons prefers, or by force. 

Judged by this criterion, the leading profes- 
sional theories on offer r identified here as 
l/tilitarianism, Marxism and Utopian Liberal- 
ism - do very badly indeed. Utilitarianism, 
whatever its merits as a guide to public policy, 
is very Implausible as a theory of individual 
action, for reasons that Bernard Williams and 
others . have elaborated. Marxism offers a 
powerful causal, understanding of politics, 
ofien leading those' who embrace it to be re- 
markably effective in attaining power, but it is 
bereft of any plausible account of the good 
society. Utopian Liberalism - an umbrella 
term for Rawls, Nozlck, Dworkin el ql - pro- 
vides a sophisticated understanding of political 
: value, : but . very ; little by vyay .of causal under- 
standing of political processes in and between 
-states, and so as a theory about how to act 
politically in the real world it is barren. 

These verdicts are harsh, but fair. We now 
look fo Dunn for some guidance ini the matter 
of how a better professional theory might be 
. . constructed, jh this bool^.we are led off in two 
. rather different directions. The opening three 
/essays, are devoted to Locke, held up as the 
ttample.of.a successfol professional; theory. 

1 JUjcke, ^rdirigto Dunn, fomfetiy identified 
‘ the central question its politics: bow is it possi- 
ble for a polltlc^cpmrnunity to be founded on .' 
mutual trust? But Locke's answer presupposed 

both a theology and; a conception pf the self 
. that rendered ; peoplo mOrtilly responsible for 
then action? and Beliefe, and as Dunn acknow- 
ledges these, presuppositions h avfe historically 
5 .^ . riisplaced. y! Modem thebrj^ both 
^ a ‘ eur ^d ptofessional, are predominantly 
' scwlar» and embtidya causal uhderstandlng of 
human agency. Locke js therefore not a plausi- ; 
pie staging-point for eontemppra^ political 
, ,theory, but raiher a, benchmark against which 
,/the sucdesa qtr »re of contemporary theory 

proposal i kat we 
iform .cafilmrallsm 


freedom and social solidarity, behtea^p 
kets and planning. Liberalism of this win K 
pessimistic creed, alive more to tbedaiigwptj 
• politics than to its possibilities, 
flexible in content; ‘‘Hberallsm 
may well In practice in partioriar srxdetie p ^ 
at particular times entail a politfo.mid*| 
scribes Itself as either socialist or 
tive”. A\'Jk 


What seems to have brought puwttP 
conclusion, farther removed than 1» bj 
care to admit from the confident pojnpir 
calism of Locke, is his repeatedly Fg 
anxiety about the present, threat ofW* 
annihilation. One can well see hoy 
on this possibility may mgke argmp ^f 8 
say, the proper extent of public 
seem petty by comparison. Bit ti» 
perspective is not, I think, that of 
amateur theorists to whom Dunfl 
speak. These amateurs are Ukriy 
fatalistic attitude to, the nuclear 
garded as to all Intents and purpp**?^ 
their control, and continue 
wage differentials, tax fates and 
beer. Nor, when the nuclear Issue bceow^ 
centrepiece of an amateur theory, 
of some activists, doe^ a poUtiaorPj^^ 
Dunn’s hen?e ndrmally eriierge , 
likely to find what -Weber ^ a “ ^ : 
ultimate ends. : - 

• ®ut to express wme scetiW S# 
confoht of Dunn’s revamped tibc SSLtljrfj 
to cast doubt on his view of how pod ^ 

itself should be conducted. Here . 
admire the immense 
that Dunn brings to his tesk, » 
sensitivity to causal qudstipffl 


rruiOJUga ui JiWiiuw — — j ■ . -pfly- 

specU he leavM most 

theory far behind. T* 1 ? 8 ^ e 
methodological self-consdousn 
foakes him reliictapt to layWs^®^^ 
' the table, and readers hwy 


• • difficulty In discefnlng 
? ' •.Arguments. But his, guiding 
;; ; political thedry carindt 
v ^teiFrise^butmbstifylP WSBenFc 
• ? MtWngs 

v takejup.apd aet dpon m. ®y.- 
•:, ;v iiTeproach&ble. ' ^ 

the/, second edlfioh /A : 
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Dennis Wrong 

MARTIN BULMER 
The Chicago School of Sociology : 
Institutionalization, diversity, and the rise of 
sociological research 

285pp. University of Chicago Press. £26.75. 

0226080048 

ARTHUR J. VIDICH and STANFORD M. LYMAN 
American Sociology: Worldly rejections of 
religion and their directions 
380pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300030371 
LESTER R. KURTZ 

Evaluating Chicago Sociology: A guide to the 
literature, with an annotated bibliography 
303pp. University of Chicago Press. £18.70. 
0226464768 
HANS JO AS 

G. H. Mead: A contemporary re-examination 
of bis thought 

266pp. Oxford: Polity Press. £22.50. 

07456 0062X 

The last half of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed the birth of sociology in the United 
States as well as in Western Europe. The term, 
Invented by Auguste Comte in 1838, at first 
connoted sweeping speculative reconstruc- 
tions and anticipations of the direction of hu- 
man history, usually deploying a. polysyllabic 
vocabulary borrowed from evolutionary biolo- 
gy. In the United States, as in Britain, Herbert 
Spencer rather than Comte was the master 
theorist with whom it was necessary to come to 
terms. The early American sociologists (except 
for William Graham Sumner) were disposed to 
find a larger place for human purpose and 
agency within the process of social evolution 
than were the doctrinaire Social Darwinists. 

Butsodal evolutionism, Darwinism, and the 
debates they inspired were scarcely sufficient 
by themselves to provide the foundations of a 
new intellectual discipline institutionalized in 
, college and university teaching programmes. 
Right tftej; $ie Civil War, before any of the 
•petiafaed social sciences had yet become 
clear|y differentiated, “social science” became 
identified and distinguished from moral philo- 
sophy Id general as the concern with particular 
social problems such as crime, alcoholism and 
poverty. These bad become increasingly visi- 
ble as a result of the processes of industrializa- 
tion, urbanization and mass immigration. Civic 
organizations were created which attracted 
sods! workers, clergymen and reformers in 
f, general as well as college teachers. But the 
: P ne rat ion which in the 1880s began to go to 
for graduate study sought to intro- 
■ co ^ p 8 es apd newly created uni- 

; '‘ereines something more rigorous and less 
• narrowly practical than philanthropic and 
concerns. History, economics and 
Psychology first emerged as intellectual disci- 
Jr 1 w ^tit their own teaching programmes (or 
f: jjjP^tincnts”), specialized journals and 
[' 25"5- associations, to be followed by 
^Topology, political science. and sociology. 
Although the entire process of differentia- 
l h! a*° 8e P* rat ® fields took place in less than 
l )flh tiecgdes, ; the earliest disciplines to estab- 
i ILi) . en j!?l ves were those possessing a dearly 
i concrete subject-matter. Sociology 

l !“jv” U P annoying the study of the discrete 

! ' an?' pro ° lt5D > 8 that had aroused the interest 
; . ^ roncem of, the earlier, • often non- 
a rc ^ rraers before the rise of the 
- mcrican University after 1880, As a 
Sri was dubbed the "science of leftovers". ■ 
... ^.adtotibn'to including a range of dispar- 
f. P*C8 defined as social problems and thus 
k 11m fiE? / ,rac tt ca l knd iporal considerations, 

. 80 enjbr ^ theorizing in the 

f eSram ^ nceridn vein that seemed to 
t aK foe subjects of the other social 

t S!? abng1fV ‘fo mucb “S well; Tension . 

I ^ htobltlous theorizing - elevating 
I ^' 0g ^ lV| rtuaily to tbe r statuB of a sdentia 
\ Hwti harrow practical! ty, or, from 

S itraartK- PsrapecttYQ, between Olympian ah - 1 
} W mo ^ al . oi ; political engagement, ■ , 

j eii^St American sociology from' ;its : 

before^ an autonomous in- : 
[ Merit ^ techniques of, feet- ' 

ally. subordinate to Vmuckrak- ' 
J' e foMicalneeds of reformer? for , 


third independent focus of interest and spe- 
cialization within sociology - threatening to 
transform it, as C. Wright Mills complained in 
the 1950s, into “the methodological specialty" 
lacking any subject-matter distinctively its 
own. The history of American sociology is the 
history of fluctuations between the three main 
topics of abstract theory, social problems sug- 
gesting reform, and method. 

The claim can plausibly be made that the 
most successful ventures in sociology have 
been those which at least appeared to integrate 
tliKe three elements: research carried out by 
reliable and repeatable methods on topics of 
some generic or theoretical interest which at 
the same time were politically or morally prob- 
lematic. The first American school of sociology 
to achieve such a combination was that of the 
University of Chicago in the second decade of 
the century. From roughly the beginning of the 
First World War to the end of the Second, 
American sociology was almost coextensive 
with the Chicago department. Actually, the 
latter was at least primus inter pares from its 
foundation in 1893 as the first department of 
sociology anywhere. By 1915 it had already 
granted the largest number of American PhD’s 
in sociology, just over a third of a total of 
□early a hundred. Columbia University came 
second with about a quarter of the total. These 
two institutions have continued to the present 
day to lead in the numbers of degrees granted 
in sociology. 

Chicago sociology was distinctive less be- 
cause of any uniform theoretical outlook or 
preferred set of methods than because it estab- 
lished what has proved to be a nearly unbreak- 
able association between sociology and empir- 
ical research. Martin Bulmer seems, then, to be 
entirely correct in stressing, even in the subtitle 
of his The Chicago School of Sociology, the 
ascendancy of social research as the major con- 
tribution of the Chicago school. This spelt the 
death of the old style of speculative theorizing 
in the grand manner of Sumner, Lester Ward, 
Franklin Giddings, and the founding genera- 
tion of American sociologists. Not that the 
urge to build intellectual systems encompas- 
sing the entire social universe without leaving 
one’s armchair or desk has vanished - it may 
well be one of the ineradicable impulses behind 
sociology as such. But, as in the case of Talcolt 
Parsons or Jfirgen Habermas, it justifies itself 
today more modestly as “meta-theory”, or the 
construction of “conceptual schemes" ancillary 
to the actual investigation of the world, or it 
relies upon the empirical work of others, in- 
cluding historians, to provide an evidential 
base for generalization when one is needed. At 
the very least, it is felt to be necessary to elabo- 
rate complex anti-empiricist social epistemolo- 
gies, as in recent theorizing influenced by 
French structuralism, If cancrete studies of the 
real world are ignored. 

The Chicago sociologists have been accused 
both. of moralistic muckraking in their explora- 
tions of crime and sin in the wicked big dty and • 
of mindless or “raw” empiricism - the collect- 
ing of facti as an eqd in Itself. In America* 
Sociology Arthur Vidlch and Stanford Lyman, 
indeed; make both charges in choosing to sing-, 
le out and extol one strand oL the Chteago ' 
•tradition, (he “symbolic interactidpist’’ social ', 
psychology derived from G. H. Mead apd Her- 1 
bert Blumer. There was certaidly. as Vldich j 
and Lyman report, plenty of moral zeal in early 
American. sodolagy, often linked with the; 
Protestant churches,: to discover sod. remedy .' 
the sodal evils of urban life. Late apd post- ; 
Chicago sociology has also produced its share • 
pf “dust bowl” empiricists and ritualistic **uum- . 
her crunchers”; But, both Bulmer Bnd Les- : 
ter Kurtz in ; Evaluating Chicago Sociology ; 
Show; in its salad days from after the First ; 
World War info the ; 1930s Chicago sociology • 
succeeded in transcending these tendencies, dr < 
in holding them in sqme sort of bplanee withln j 
the wider theoretical ambience! o( W.' L ; 
Thomas : ,and Robert Park, ' tfe* tyro ; real ) 
.founders of the Chicago school. ;. 

Bpth ThomaS and Park had studied fo : (3er^ 
many. Thoipps’s fefertfst. fe . comparative ■ 
ethnology cqptributecjfoTVie PQllshpeasgHt in 
Europe and America, described by Bulmer as- . 
>a landmark ofempirical sociology' an^ citing v 

iLewis Coser, as “the firs! great classicfe Amer- 
ican empirical sociology”; .Park.' had .learnt *-, 
selectively frdm various; German sodal theor- ., 
: iste^lu^dfong^hnmel gpd T$p.nij?s, > yi#cb and 


Lyman criticize Coser for remarking on the 
failure of the Chicago sociologists to appropri- 
ate the European tradition “in a systematic 
manner”, but Bulmer, who clearly wrote his 
book to praise rather than to bury the Chicago 
school, makes the same point in referring to 
the “vague and inchoate ideas of Thomas and 
Park”. Coser doubtless had in mind primarily 
that Marx, Durkheira and Weber figured not at 
all in the Chicago canon. Indeed, a latter-day 
Chicago product, Howard S. Becker, has 
mockingly (though not without justice) de- 
scribed these three as the reigning “Holy Trin- 
ity” of contemporary sociology. Vidich and 
Lyman assume that Coser meant to pruise Tal- 
cott Parsons, who first established canonical 
stature for Durklieim and Weber in American 
sociology. And they do not like Parsons. (They 
do not like Marx, or at least his present-day 
followers, either, it should be added.) 

Bulmer’s book is an institutional history con- 
centrating on the period from 1915 to 1939, 
emphasizing the interdisciplinary links of 
sociology at Chicago, especially with political 
science, as well as the larger context of the 
university administration and the city of Chica- 
go itself. Bulmer is especially concerned to 
underline the contribution of Thomas to the 
department, which lie thinks has been insuffi- 
ciently acknowledged. He also calls attention 
to the department’s empirical social research, 
including its pioneering use of methods such as 
the collection of personal documents (eg, life- 
histories), participant observation, social or 
ecological mapping, and the development of 
census tract statistics for urban areas. He is 
particularly eager to correct the current identi- 
fication of Chicago sociology with qualitative 
ethnographic-style field research by recalling 
its considerable quantitative contributions, 
especially those of Ernest Burgess, William F. 
Ogbum, and their students. Vidich and Ly- 
man, on the other hand, ignore Burgess’s 
mediating role and treat Ogbum as a Trojan 
horse from the East who destroyed the distinc- 
tive Chicago ethos. Lester Kurtz goes even 
further in suggesting that the 1935 revolt In the 
American Sociological Society against Chicago 
dominance, which led to the creation of a new 
journal, was a revolt against the quantification 
and positivism supposedly centred in Chicago. 

In feet, there were positivists on both sides of 
that conflict, but they predominated among 
the anti-Chicagoans who also, aroused by the 
Great Depression and the New Deal , favoured 
.a more left-wing, politically activist style of 
sociology. Since the revolts within sociology of 
the 1960s were aggressively anti-positivist, 
equating quantitative work with the “techno- 
cratic” manipulations of an oppressive papital- 
ist-imilltarist establishment, it is, not surprii 
singly, often forgotten tlfet an earlier genera- 
tioh of rebel sociologists hailed statistical tech- 
niques aiming at “hard” Science-building as 
liberation from a bookish .and ruminative 
sociology indifferent. to. the burning problems 
of the day* BulmeF’s useful book helps set tbe J 
record straight; at Jeast where Chicago socio- 
logy Is concctoed, -• . r : v ■ . . 

Kurtz has assembled a c , bibliography; pf pub- 
lications oh Chicago sociology frdm the found- 
tog of the department until 1950. There are 
ovet 1 a, thousand -items. He .also provides a 
guide of nearly one hundred pages tbat tries so 
harjl to. be cofriprehepsiYe tha^it rarely suo* 
ededs in being foore ithan-a. roster of names, 
dates, topics studied ^nd citations, Although 
the bibliography unearths articles from some 
ohspufo arid noh-^odologicol jopmals It also 
misses, much. .My own own. first encounter; f n 
Canada with a sociology that -was largely Chi- 
cagb-irtfluenced no doubt makes me partiCu- 
lar$ sensitive to Kurtz’s gross mishandling of 
the; Chicago-Canada, conqectioq. Tjhe -only 
full-length book On Park , oitpdfn the bibliogra- 
phy! is by, a Canadian and was publishqd by a 
; Canadian university press. v A few additional 
Canadian referehces are eitedjby.t the cop-, 
Gl^erablo.yoluntfl hfi Canadian work .is largely. 
neglected, althriugh Qaoatfian sociology w^s 
‘ amferjy and fa^fronv insignificant offshoot of 
Ghlcagd . Evere tiH ughes.Wl fit Bj umer ihpl pit 
, maiorfigiirefrofo the eraq^ Chicago ast* pdtirt- 
cy, fought at McCijl.dbd a major study of 

, a Quebec toWn:i After the,^e<fohd ^ ^^Worfo War. . 
he Uugbt ErYipg : .GoJffinani by Igr the' most 
;| ilhfetiiQ,u5 rerentgcaddptooffo^^ltfaga do- 
partmspt ahd a Caqa^an foptself who was first 

attracted , i<? JUirfo 


confines himself to quoting an obscure Califor- 
nia graduate student journal as “claiming] that 
Chicago sociology had considerable influence 
on the development of Canadian sociology". 
The bibliography then describes the same 
source as referring only to French Canada. 

Bulmer writes that “it is an error of historical 
interpretation to identify the Chicago school 
too closely with ... the work of George Her- 
bert Mead, or an embryo symbolic internction- 
ism”. He chooses, therefore, to concentrate on 
some of the less-remembered facets of Chicago 
sociology, for it is indisputable that of all the 
vintage Chicago figures only Mead remains a 
living presence in American sociology. Hans 
Joas’s short book, G. H. Mead, translated 
from the German, reveals at long last interest 
in Mead’s thought in Europe, as does the dis- 
cussion of Mead in ihc second, still untrans- 
lated part of Habermas’s voluminous Tlteory 
of Communicative Action (reviewed In the 
TLS on April 6, 1983). Mead grasped the full 
dependence of human consciousness and self- 
hood on language long before the "linguistic 
turn” in modern philosophy became a com- 
monplace as a result of the influence of British 
ordinary language analysis and (he various 
structuralist and post-structuralist schools in 
France. Saussure’s celebrated insistence on the 
arbitrariness of the connection between signi- 
fier and signified was independently recog- 
nized as of crucial importance by Mead. But 
Mead saw it as pivotal to under&iandiug the 
link between thought and action rather Ilian as 
a key to interpreting texts or to theorizing ab- 
out language itself as an au tonomous structure . 
Since he saw symbols (Saussure’s “signs”) as 
originating in social behaviour and making 
possible a transition from nascent to full com- 
munication, one can understand why Mead's 
work was of interest to sociologists. 

Joas does not overlook Mead’s views on 
intersubjectivity and symbolic interaction, but 
he also discusses at length such primarily phllo- 
so phi cal themes in Mead’s thought as his 
theory of perception, his reflections on the 
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agenda seems lo be to discredit much of later 
sociology by finding religious echoes in it. 
Their opening chapter reviews the thought of 


\iii 


nature of time, and his implicit philosophy of 
science. Sociologists have tended to minimize 
the fact that Mead was first and foremost a 
professional philosopher. His most influential Henry Hughes, the first American QM 
sociological disciple, Herbert Blumer, ignored who published in 1854 a 
Mead's description of himself as a “social be- 
haviourist ” and changed his “symbolic com- 
munication" to the more general “symbolic 
interaction". Mead’s precise and highly speci- 
fic focus on language as the bridge between 
body and mind and as the precondition for the 
reflexivity of human consciousness had their 
origins in the epistemological preoccupations 
of the neo-Kantianism that he encountered in 
Germany in the 1890s. Sociologists have 
blurred the specificity of his concerns while 
reading into them - often, to be sure, fruitfully 
- wider social and moral implications. Vidich 
and Lyman provide an example of such mis- 
reading when they interpret Mend’s concept of 
the “generalized other" relativisticnlly as re- 
flecting the secure moral consensus of the 
American Midwest enrly in the century, 
although for Mead the concept is primarily a 
necessary "grammatical fiction” inherent in 
language itself, to borrow Kenneth Burke's 
term for the correlative fiction of the “1”. Mead 
was rather more a theorist of language and an 
epistemologist and less a sociologist or social 
psychologist than his sociological followers, in- 
cluding Biumer, have chosen to acknowledge. 

Vidich and Lyman's book is based on two 
potentially valuable conceptions neither of 
which they follow up in anything but the most 
casual and desultory fashion. The first is their 
attempt to review the history of American 
sociology according to its major insitutional 
locations, not overlooking the various regional 
subcultures that have influenced it. But they 
make no real effort to live up to even the 
minimal requirements of such an approach, 
contenting themselves with the occasional re- 
ference to the patrician cultural ambience of 
Harvard, the impact of Midwestern populism 
on Chicago and Wisconsin, and the liberating 
influence of life in California on Berkeley, 
where the junior author studied, but not on 
Stanford or the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, where the dead hand of American Protes- 
tantism aljegedy continues to stifle. sociology. 

They do not even for the ntfrat pact L6ok at 
sociology departments as collective enter- ., 
prises . Most of the book consists of summaries ■ 
of . the writings of individual sociologists, or • 
early teachers of sociology, with ample direct 
quotations interspersed with the occasional 
comment or critical judgment There is Tartly 
even the suggestion of a, ratlbnalefor why Some . 

..people are selected for attention ratfierthan 
others. In the case of the University of Chica- 
• go, for example, complete chapters axe de- 
voted to Albion §mal| (the founder of the de-. 
partjnent), Park, frnd Blumer; Ogbu.rri Is ais- ■ . 

' cussed at some length in orient the chapters on - 
Columbia. But Thomas, Bulgess/Hugfas and 
• v fcquls;- W«tb> figures of comparable import- 
ance , at e bateiy mentioned; or hot gt all. More } : 

_ seriously, Vidich and Lymah achiev^ the'diffifi ' 
cult fegt of makirig d emOustrably false State-; 


Southern slavery as both sociologically viable 
and consistent with Christianity. The hint of an 
underlying affinity between sociological posi- 
tivism, Protestantism and racial exclusiveness 
recurs throughout the book. Yet the authors 
never so much as mention the fact that the 
leaders of abolitionism were Protestant minis- 
ters convinced that slavery was a moral abom- 
ination , or that a century later the black leaders 
of the Southern civil rights movement were 
almost to a man also Protestant ministers. 

Vidich and Lyman continually rely on vague 
metaphorical suggestiveness. Sociologists who 
seek to explain large-scale social phenomena 
arc said to be offering “secular theodicies”, or 
“sociodicies", a term to which these authors 
nre inordinately addicted and evidently think 
they invented, although I recall Raymond 
Aron using it a long time ago. Aptitude and 
intelligence tests are said to "replace ... the 
Puritan God's incomprehensible justice and 
predestined life plans”. We are told that critics 
of statistics were viewed as "pagans” holding 
out against "the army of quantitative Christian 
manqud soldiers who sought to march socio- 
logy ever onward and upward”. 

Rather than piling up examples, a review of 
one case that is only too typical will have to 
suffice to illustrate the authors' slipshod ways. 
They write: 

The concept of deviance, especially as developed by 
Parsons’s student Robert K. Merton, provides an 
index and taxonomy of disreputabUity. A peculiarly 
American contribution to social theory, the concept 
of deviance presupposes a national normative con- 
sensus-, a nationwide covenant of visible saints. 

Merton argued that the high value placed on 
success In the United States led to the wide- 
spread use of illegal or deviant means to attain 
it In a society in which opportunities are far 
from equal. In short, conformity to one prime 
American value itself generates nonconform- 
ity to others because social and economic 
classes exist. Understandably, Merton’s 
famous theory appealed to left-liberal refor- 
mers and influenced actual policies adopted in 
the* Johnson Administration’s “war against 
poverty”. 1 submit that the theory is unrecog- 
nizable in Vidich and Lyman’s version' of It; 
American sociologists may have invented the 
"concept of deviance", but they did so not in 
qrder to setup a standard for separating the 
Saintly sheep from the sinflil goats, but rather 
to overcome the “nuts arid sluts” image of 


courses on social problems by providing n non- not either. On the other hand, If by “the 
invidious label for the topics they covered. I'vists they mean no more thanpeopfcn 
Vidich and Lyman write that for sociologists at use quantitative methods, there are m ^ 
the University of California "deviance, a con- of them m American sociology, in goodt^ 
cept central to the Protestant sociological in this age of the computer. However, tbq k | 
orientation, was in effect ruled out”. Perhaps longer invoke, or depend for legitimating^ 
so, but I have several books on my shelf by the positivism as a philosophy of science, oord q 

very authors named that contain the word in that only their expertise can save us from setii 

their titles. Vidich and Lyman contrast studies perdition. Vidich and Lyman seem to beba 
by the Californians of criminals, mental pa- in an adversary posture which lost iUrdtvjx, 
tients, religious sectarians, gamblers and nudo 
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bathers with comparable earlier studies by Chi- 
cago sociologists in the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Californians, we are assured, shun all moral 
judgment of their subjects, relishing the sheer 
diversity of “life styles" flourishing around 
them, whereas the Chicagoans were bent on 
the "economic and moral salvation" of the peo- 
ple they studied. The Chicago reports on 
hoboes and their haunts, juvenile gangs, taxi 
dance-halls, and rooming-house occupants 
were the first sociological works I read; they 
were modest, near journalistic efforts that are 
largely forgotten today, but they breathed a 
spirit of curiosity and even excitement over the 
human variety offered by the pulsating life of 
the metropolis. Far from being moralistic, this 
spirit was liberating for the sons of farmers and 
small-town ministers recruited into sociology 
at that time. It reflected, moreover, a wider 
fascination in the 1920s with the big city pre- 
sent in literature as well, including Carl Sand- 
burg’s famous poem about Chicago itself and 
Brecht's early poems and plays, two of which 
were located in an entirely imaginary Chicago. 

Not until the penultimate sentence of their 
book do Vidich and Lyman explicitly declare 
their own standpoint: 

Whereas the positivists and the functionalists have 
exchanged the promised utopia of a world-wide 
Christian community for the bloodless entelcchy of a 
society-centred dynamic equilibrium, the heterodox 
sociologists speak of an open-ended world, of ex- 
istential phenomena, of the contingencies of history, 
and of the individual located somewhere between 
freedom and determinism. 

A faifly dense statement that, but it makes 
plain that these authors want to define them- 
selves as heretics rebelling against a positivist 
and functionalist orthodoxy that they see'as the 
lineal descendant of the Protestant ethos In 
early American sociology, 

But what if there is no reigning orthodoxy, if 
today American sociology is like Vidich and 
Lyman’s blessed California, in which a hun- 
dred flowers are allowed to bloom? I have not 
run into a professing functionalist for over a 
decade and I will bet Vidich and Lyman have 
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or person on an analogical basis”. Ritual, 
magical or symbolic activity - formal combina- 
tions of Words and actions - do not describe or 
symbolize something else. Rather, they 
achieve their goal through the imperative na- 
ture of the ritual itself. Thus, the criteria which 
must be employed in judging such acts are 
those of “validity", "accurateness” and “cor- 
rectness". They cannot be judged in terms of 
the verification procedures of applied science. 


nearly twenty years ago, or else they hat! 
perverse penchant for flogging dead bow, 

American sociology has never beta c* 
fragmented or pluralistic than it is today, b 
because of n spirit of tolerance than becamei 
so expanded in size in the 1960s that everyth 
faction is now able to preserve an eocapsota 
social and intellectual existence. Hence ft 
nostalgia for an "establishment” or i "m 
stream” from which to dissociate oneself, ft 
constant jousting with the ghost of Panoda! 
the endless shelling of what William Geoi 
over a decade ago called the “empty. cstie’d 
functionalism. 

Actually, functionalism never was isd» 
nant in the 1940s and 50s as It Is nowrepuWi 
have been, nor did it ever match the ini 
ancy of Chicago sociology in the twenty jra 
before that. Parsons was both more that 
functionalist and a rather special kind of fe 
tionalist . His influence was greatest atafeih 
League universities: his own Harvard, C6 
umbia (where I studied), Princeton (vta 
first taught) and Cornell. The animus 4ps 
functionalism, therefore, often amounlrii 
an American version of Oxbridge-bashing,!! 
by far the most influential left-wing 
functionalism and postitivisra, C. Wright Mk 
was himself a member of the Columbia 
ment, and the charge that ftinctionalattm 
disposed to rationalize social Inequality n|jj 
first levelled by Melvin Turoin against his ft* 
ceton colleagues and former students of 
sons, Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moon- 

American sociology has ceaaed to fcp 
but it will continue, I think, to be a 
many mansions. The three rhairi rin^«» £ 
theory, social reform and methodw^f 
widely separated as they have eVer WL 
Theory has largely become optt aga|nth^| 
tiny and exegesis of revered tests. 
ferment of the 1960s Kbs dampened ,.dow» . 
traditional concern with 
an ingrown, scholastic Marrism. QoMf*" 
methods adaptable to many uses are 
as their own justification, daiming tog” 
larger social or even intellectual 
situation is unlikely to change in the awep, 
some external upheaval. 
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Henry Brougham is one of the most remark- 
able characters in nineteenth-century British 
political history, but he has long been waiting 
for a complete modem biography. The hither- 
to standard life, by Chester New, only goes as 
far as 1830, its author having died before it was 
published in 1961. It is a solid piece of work, 
all too painstakingly informative on a career 
notable foT its impetuous activity. The in- 
compatibility between New’s book and its sub- 
ject points to a difficulty which any writer on 
Brougham must face, one which Robert 
Stewart ha a very largely overcome. The narra- 
tion of a headlong career must of necessity be 
held up by the explanation of intricate par- 
liamentary and legal business: the stages of the 
Reform Bill negotiations, for example, or the 
political and procedural background of the 
trial of Queen Caroline. Dr Stewart has, 
however, handled the historical background of 
his subject with commendable lightness of 
touch, greatly assisted by his grasp of the tac- 
tics of political manoeuvre, which he is able to 
balance nicely against the complexities of a 
personality that was probably very disturbed, 
and certainly always disturbing to the man’s 
contemporaries. 

The whole life is Been in a generous context 
that Intersperses general observations in the 
detailed commentary. “The press gallery is 
ever thankful for an adroitly turned phrase”, 
Stewart remarks in a discussion of Brougham’s 
style In parliamentary oratory, and students of 
early nineteenth-century history can similarly 
feel relief when he himself indulges (some- 
times, like Mr Pinfold when pronouncing on 
politics, “with more weight than originality”) 
m general comments. It is particularly apposite 
to be ^emiqried that “the intellectual cannot 
maintain his independence of thought, nor the 
humanitarian the ardour of his aspirations, 
within the English party system”, when 
Brougham’s attempt to be both prophet and 
politician, his chafing at the bridle imposed by 
P*rty, were so relevant to his failures. The wish 
to. develop an individual popularity in the 
country while bending party allegiances in 
parliament to his often self-interested wishes, 
0 k* 1 M cn from a wider standpoint. 

Although this biography is subtitled "His 
public career", no great exclusions of private 
material have been made, and there is tittle of 
sgpJficabce that could have been added to a 
Wo of one whose public activities and private 
®j“!«ice were virtually the same. His mar- 
j® 1819, to a dressy widow with a house in 
Street and £1,500 a year, is briskly men- 
‘toncd.aa “exercising no discernible influence 
w Brougham’s Public career”. Not at ease in 
•Wy. Mrs Brougham rarely went out with 
TjjjNband before a severe post-natal de- 
J”*T od (for which she was commonly reck- 
JJJt , P ad ) withdrew her frorn normal circula- 
hp ^ ere “ ver y little, to be added about 
_ r rromcont^mportxysources.Their one Bur- 
_ vm 8; child, i Eleanor Loqise (after whom 
uroughsm named his villa In CannesJ. died jn 

oivLj ® 1 t0 her father, who 
seen^s, to have achieved domestic 
inlhis own family at Brougham 

lift impinges on public activity moire 
the "recurrent bouts of JrsychQ- 
languor and fever" which Stewart sees 
JT^Urrin^ almost biennially from. 1801. 
Br^nL atta *^ s " Avere counterpart of 
bill >ff ?? ,8 e xcc * s * Ve activity at ; other times, 

; contempor- 

• them as hypochondriac in 

Itiiowledge 61 this intermittent 
Pfovided some basis for the view of 
jUj’,®* JW*W : ^y-'hfe unpredictable and 
sjmSSj^^hayiour, that, Brougham was 
Stewart, though far from impose 
i^^P^^^biographicali interpretation, 
Tho’tes some, : apposite -.passages 
Bfoughara on Samuel John- 
* ca f t shbw his sympathetic under- 
” Jqh that was ahvay^in.the 


Brougham’s background in the Scottish En- 
lightenment, and Stewart makes up the de- 
ficiency. Though Brougham’s family was of 
Westmorland landed stock, his parents lived in 
Edinburgh (his mother was a niece of the 
historian Principal William Robertson), and it 
was to his upbringing there and education at 
the High School and University that he owed 
some of the most important elements in his 
political philosophy; this adoptive background 
is rather simply described. Brougham himself 
managed to shake off quite easily the disadvan- 
tageous reputation of Scotchness when making 
his mark in London political circles. Almost as 
important as the Enlightenment philosophy 
which he absorbed from a tender age was the 
connection he established with the Edinburgh 
Review, to which he was a major contributor 
from the start, giving it some of its distinctive 
political stance through his many articles. 
Stewart does not analyse the Edinburgh essays 
in detail (their sheer bulk would make that 
difficult), but concentrates on pieces like the 
notorious Don Cevatios article of 1808, with its 
threats to the English aristocratic order based 
on recent events in Spain. Throughout his 
career, Brougham’s writing went hand in hand 
with his political activity, and his long series of 
slave trade articles, for instance, was influen- 
tial in preparing the public mind for eventual 
abolition. 

From his Edinburgh days, too, dates his out- 
standing reputation as an orator, on which his 
achievement in the law courts, on the hustings, 
or in Parliament, depended. It is good to be 
given a full account of the style which im- 
pressed the country for so long. “To come to • 
the yellowed pages of a speech armed with the 
knowledge of its prodigious contemporary 
effect”, Stewart remarks, "is to invite dis- 
appointment: the columns of Hansard are 
filled with wilted blooms.” The samples given 
here (best read aloud to be savoured properly, 
though their “cadences are sometimes too rich 
for modern ears”) are a fair, and very impress^ 
ive, selection. Brougham’s style was acquired 
early in life by listening to the best preachers 
and advocates of contemporary Edinburgh, 
and by careful analysis of chosen texts. He 
urged Demosthenes and Dante on the young 
Macaulay for study, and Brougham frequently 
reverted to classical models for his most telling 
effects, particularly in his famous, carefully 
rehearsed perorations. 

He did not distinguish enough between the 
requirements of the House of Commons and 
those of the Assize Courts, showing himself 
sometimes as too intricately informed for the 
. one and too vehement for the other, bqt 
enough is recorded of his most effective de- 
liveries for his general success to be proved. 
His distinctive manner, and mastery of orator- 
ical action, is attested by Henry Cockburn and 
others; gesture and posture were brought into 
service as soon as the interest of a case or the 
high principle of some parliamentary cause had 
banished the calculated languor of his de- 
meanour while unengaged. Then, argumenta- 
tive in Court (though seldom displaying much 
deep legal knowledge, and preferring to com-: 
pel the jury, rather than persuade them), or. 
sarcastic arid ikvejghing lii the Commons, he . 
was wondrous. to;behold, not least when he • 
used, his eye to fix his audience. It was an eye : : 
finer than fraydon had ever seen before* when .. 
He came to paint, Brougham’s portrait, “the;; 
cornea shining, silyery and tense; tike a lion's,, 
watching for prey”. Brougham knew; how to. 
use it to the best possible effect, whether far. 
dulging his instinct for aftack. or exercising his 
mastery at replying, “the most difficult and . 
most essential of parliamentary arts’ 1 . No won- 
der opponents learnt to be wary , and ministries • 
had to work out their tactics very carefully 
when Brougham was engaging In a major ide- 

i Largely through su<& platform accomplish- 
ments, he was able to claim a tfjdespreiid pub*, 
tic followkg throughout' muj^ of his careen- 
prominent cases, like the deftnce, of Leigh 
Hunt tod jiU brother iq a libe) action tM? 11 , ; : 
dr bis parliaments^ advocacy of tb&Northern. : 

' cormperclal interest when .^altirae .orders- 
> toebundi Jnteifoieti. .with; free trade with 
America', increased his personal standing, and 
indeed Ws pfoftasipna] hull ne*. He edn- 
ducted a ; notable, ! though ;uc^ucceS?H 
- tfon campaign., at : Liverpool, widjiu. 1818’ 
attempted' to takfc Westmoritoa. ^ stonn, :. 


being defeated by the Lowther interests (aided 
by Wordsworth and De Quincey in an in- 
glorious episode of journalism) only at vast 
expense. 

Daring engagements like these gave him a 
strong provincial following, but his perform- 
ance as Attorney-General to Queen Charlotte 
at the time of her "trial” (actually the hearing 
of evidence during the Annulment Bill read- 
ings) in 1820 set the seal on his reputation. 
Brougham had seen the Queen’s Business, 
apart from the political implications of the 
case, as an opportunity to enhance his own 
popularity. As with so many other incidents of 
his career, it is not easy to sort out the various 
elements of self-seeking and duplicity in this 
complicated case, but it is very clear that 
Brougham’s personal popularity soared after 
the case was over. 



Thomas Lawrence's portrait of Brougham, 1823, in 
the National Portrait Gallery , London, 

In 1830, the invitation to stand for the York- 
shire seat, with the guarantee that all expenses 
would be met by his supporters, was an obvious 
outcome of this carefojly cultivated following 
in the country. He -felt able to speak with a 
special mandate of electoral commendation 
which he believed set. him above the con- 
trivances of mere party organization . ; . His 
standing, , and his self-esteem, were at their 
height. Yet; after only a few weeks, and despite 
repeated assertions that he would never desert 
his constituents,; he accepted^ ^the Lord-Chan- 
cellorship. Stewart rightly fees Brougham’S 
taking the Seals as tlio great: turning-point 
la his career, demonstrating all the tensions 
between popular acclaim and partUamentary 
mistrust that had been characteristic pf his 
membership of the Commons, . 

For the party and parliamentary view of the 
member for Yorkshire had long beeri very 
different from 'the esteem in which his consti- 
tuents held him. “However he may be admired 
of feared as an Orator or Debater”, Grevtile 
had written in; .1828, "he neither commands 
respect by iris character nor commands reSptct 
by his genius.” Character and genius were the 
very qualities by which Brougham bad been 
. able to satisfy- bis parliaine fttary - aspirations 
when he had first coine to London, already 
knoWn as an (anonymous) contributor to the 
Edinburgh Review, making' himself useful to 
the anti slavery woric . of the largely Tory 
Clapham Sect before finding himself more 
appropriately attached to (he Whigs, .with 
whom be was never wholly at one, aitflas niucji 
to outsider to their aristocratic circles as ,£a|i- . 
ning.waa to theToriep.Tbe Whigs hqd needed 
him even more than |ie needed the Whigs, to 
make up their lack of an effective Sbesiker in 
the Conimonsi wltere the. party. Warship was 
most unimpresslve. Brpughartl^ competence 
over a very, widtorange of w&jectsbfotight Wm : 
speedily to ttydrrorO, Hb sklfl was rieyer in 
doubt, but his preference for following his bvim 
line, flirting at times with (he radical sj, at. times 
hoping the.. Tories toight help him . form a 
mukto groupiUg, led to his being widely dis- 
tnlsted. THcks. like asserting' in debate that 
toerowaSp^bh^gforhJsjrorebnal, opinions 
did riot eitdear him, to coUengUes, and his repu- 


When the', great Jquwtlpn, as ; the.' Whigs 


approached the probability of office, was 
“What is to be done with Brougham?” 

He was too headstrong and unreliable for 
leadership of the House, especially when the 
delicate negotiations for parliamentary reform 
were the main business. He repeatedly 
asserted that he would not accept a Cabinet 
office, but was prickly at having been passed 
over; such attitudes would make him a danger- 
ous back-bencher. Appointment to the Wool- 
sack was a convenient shunt out of the main- 
stream of parliamentary business. Reform was 
deftly taken out of his hands, and he was placed 
in an eminence that recognized his standing, 
but safely removed him from his popular, 
demagogic ambitions. 

Though no longer dangerously situated, he 
could still be mischievous. He had a confiden- 
tial relationship with The Times during the Re- 
form Bill period which allowed him to get up to 
his usual tricks, and this continued until the 
newspaper turned against him and subjected 
him to a good deal of personal abuse. The 
confidential transactions of the Reform parlia- 
ments, including the possible creation of peers 
to secure passage of the Bill, were much to his 
taste, and he showed himself meddlesome in 
the events leading to Grey's resignation, what- 
ever the motive may have been. His behaviour 
as Chancellor had become increasingly regrett- 
able, and when he was finally excluded from 
the Cabinet no one was surprised. As Stewart 
puts it, “In four years he had fallen from a 
height of popularity Tare in the English party 
system to a depth from which he was never, 
politically speaking, to recover. Not one of 
Brougham's friends In politics thought him ill 
used. They were left to sorrow at the spectacle 
of uncommon talents rendered unserviceable 
by common delinquencies.” 

Thereafter he was, in Greville's phrase, “a 
political Ishmael” , making attacks on the Whig 
ministry that now lacked any moral authority. 
Even at the Review he found himself overtaken 
by the rising star of Macaulay. Brougham con- 
tinued lo write extensively for the Edinburgh 
under Napier (Jeffrey's successor, whom fie 
attempted to tyrannize) , but no longer with the 
knowledge of primacy of reputation. The final 
thirty years of his life, easily covered in a single 
chapter, make sad reading after the attainments 
of his earlier yean. 

A career in which so much had been thrown 
away through an innately injudicious touch 
would have been the sadder had there notbeen 
permanent achievements. Fortunately some of 
the causes to which Brougham .attached him- 
self for. much of his long life lay. outside (he 
conventional . boundaries of party . division. 
Law reform, for which he had prepared himself 
in his professional career, became a major part 
of his personal parliamentary platform with a 
major speech in 1828, one of the longest ever 
* made in the Commons (he consumed a hatful 
of oranges during its delivery). Choosing civil 
procedure for particular attack (others haid 
criminal and Chancery reform in hand), be 
treated an attentive House to a prolonged 
Benthamite criticism of legal administration; 
Banjtham himself resented not being properly 
acknowledged, but' thoroughgoing principle 
was wisely tempered by a sense, of political 
practicality, and by professional .experience. 
’Hie speech succeeded: in carrying discussion 
outside the House, and laid the foundations for 
the achievements of the following decade, 
much of it initiated by Brougham himself when 
he. became Lord Chancellor. 

HJs experience of civil litigation was limited 
when he came to the Woolsack, but he quickly 
got up the ifecessary knowledge and soon set 
, about relieving the Chancery courts from the 
oppressiveness of Lord Eldon's administra- 
tion^ Brougham’s Ighdrimce of detail (though 
: he had been well served- by his early. Scottish 
training throughout his English career) was 
perhaps (p his advantage as a reforming Chan- 
cellor, as he had no cosy reverence for tradi- 
tion. Some of his proposals foiled, including 
one; for local courts dealing with small debts 
litigation which was ^vigorously attacked by the 
learned arid respected Lyndhurst. and “sacri- 
ficed to Tory malignancy?. He was very suc- 
cessful, however, in organizing the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council, Which (in 
spite of some unjust attacks by Bentham) re- 
mains Brougham’s most enduring legislative 
achievement. 

His work for popular education, even wider 
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nature of time, and his implicit philosophy of 
science. Sociologists have tended to minimize 
the fact that Mead was first and foremost a 
professional philosopher. His most influential 
sociological disciple, Herbert Blumer, ignored 
Mead's description of himself as a “social be- 
haviourist" and changed his “symbolic com- 
munication” to the more general “symbolic 
interaction". Mead's precise and highly speci- 
fic focus on language as the bridge between 
body and mind and ns the precondition for the 
reflexivity of human consciousness had their 
origins in the epistemological preoccupations 
of the neo- Kantianism that he encountered in 
Gennany in the 1890s. Sociologists have 1 
blurred the specificity of his concerns while i 
reading into them - often, to be sure, fruitfully 
- wider social and moral implications. Vidich i 
and Lyman provide an example of such mis- * 
reading when they in terpret Mead's concept of • 
the “generalized other” relativist icolly as re- 
flecting the secure moral consensus of the * 
American Midwest early in the century, t 
although for Mead the concept is primarily a [ 
necessary “grammatical fiction" inherent in > 
language Itself, to borrow Kenneth Burke’s I 
term for the correlative fiction of the “1". Mend E 

wns rather more a theorist of language and an c 
episteinologist and less a sociologist or social c 
psychologist than his sociological followers, in- i 
eluding Blumer, have chosen to acknowledge. I 
Vidich and Lyman's book is based on two 
potentially valuable conceptions neither of c 
which they follow up in anything but the most : 
casual and desultory fashion. The first is their 
attempt to review the history of American 
sociology according to its major insitutional ] 
locations , not overioo king the various regional \ 

subcultures that have influenced it. But they - 
make no real effort to live up to even the 1 
minimal requirements of such an approach, i 
contenting themselves with the occasional re- 
ference to the patrician cultural ambience of 
Harvard, the impact of Midwestern populism 
on Chicago and Wisconsin, and the liberating 
influence of life in California on Berkeley, 
where the junior author studied, but not pn 
Stanford or the University of Southern Califor- i 

nia , where the dead h and of American Protes- 1 

tantism ftUegedy continues to slide sociology. 

. They do not even for the most part took, at ( 
sociology departments as collective enter- . 
prises. Most of tjie book consists of summaries 
of the -writings of individual soclblpg^sts,' or 
early teachers .of sociology , with ample direct 
quotations interspersed with the occasional 
comment or critical judgment. There is rarely 
even the suggestion of a rationale for why some 
people are selected for attention rather than 
others. In the case of the University ofChica- 
gbi for example, complete chapters api' de- 
voted to ' Albion Small (the founder Of the de- : 
partmerit), Park, and Blunter J Ogburiiis dis- 
cussed at some length in bite bf the cha'pterspn ... 

: Columbia . But Thomas, pqrgess, Hughes and 
Xlbuls Wirfh, figures of comparable import- : 
finCe* are barely mentioned or.not at alk jUbre - 
' seriously; Vidich and Lyman achieve the diffi-. - , 


agenda seems to be to discredit much of later 
sociology by finding religious echoes in it. 
Their opening chapter reviews the thought of 
Henry Hughes, the first American Comtean, 
who published in 1854 a treatise defending 
Southern slavery as both sociologically viable 
and consistent with Christianity. The hint of an 
underlying affinity between sociological posi- 
tivism, Protestantism and racial exclusiveness 
recurs throughout the book. Yet the authors 
never so much as mention the fact that the 
leaders of abolitionism were Protestant minis- 
ters convinced that slavery was a moral abom- 
ination, or that a century later the black leaders 
of the Southern civil rights movement were 
almost to a man also Protestant ministers. 

Vidich and Lyman continually rely on vague 
metaphorical suggestiveness. Sociologists who 
seek to explain large-scale social phenomena 
arc said to be offering “secular theodicies", or 
“saciodicics", a term to which these authors 
are inordinately addicted and evidently think 
they invented, although I recall Raymond 
Aron using it a long time ago. Aptitude and 
intelligence tests are said to “replace ... the 
Puritan God's incomprehensible justice and 
predestined life plans’’. We are told that critics 
of statistics were viewed as “pagans" holding 
out against “the army of quantitative Christian 
manqud soldiers who sought to march socio- 
logy ever onward and upward". 

Rather than piling up examples, a review of 
one case that is only too typical will have to 
suffice to illustrate the authors' slipshod ways. 
They write: 

The concept of deviance, especially as developed by 
Parsons’s student Robert K. Merton, provides an 
Index and taxonomy of dureputability. A peculiarly 
American contribution to social theory, the concept 
of deviance presupposes a national normative con- 
sensus, a nationwide covenant of visible saints. 

Merton argued that the high value placed on 
success in the United States led to the wide- 
spread use of illegal or deviant means to attain 
it In a society in which opportunities are far 
from equal. In short, conformity to one prime 
American value itself generates poqconfarm- . 
ity to others because social and economic 
classes exist. Understandably, Merton’s 
famous theory appealed to left-liberal refor- 
mers and influenced aptud policies adopted in 
the' Johnson Administration’s “war against 
' poverty”. I submit' that the theory is unrecog- 
nizable in Vidich and Lyman's version of it. 
American sociologists may have invented the 
“concept of deviance”, but they did so not in 
older to set up a standard for separating the 
saintly sheep from the sinful goats, but rather 
to overcome the “nuts and sluts" image of 


courses on social problems by providing a non- not cither. On the other hand, if by “|W 
invidious label for the topics they covered. hvisls they menn no more than people a 
V idich and Lyman write that for sociologists at use quantitative methods, there are m m* 
the University of California “deviance, a con- of them in American sociology, fa 
cent central to the Protestant sociological in this age of the computer. However, tka, 
orientation, was in effect ruled out”. Perhaps longer invoke, or depend for legitimate 
so but I have several books on my shelf by the positivism as a philosophy of science, oord* 

very authors named that contain the word in that only their expertise can saveusfromsfa 

their titles Vidich and Lyman contrast studies perdition. Vidich and Lyman seemtobefn* 


by the Californians of criminals, mental pa- 
tients, religious sectarians, gamblers and nude 
bathers with comparable earlier studies by Chi- 
cago sociologists in the 1920s and 1930s. The 
Californians, we are assured, shun all moral 
judgment of their subjects, relishing the sheer 
diversity of "life styles" flourishing around 
them, whereas the Chicagoans were bent on 
the “economic and moral salvation" of the peo- 
ple they studied. The Chicago reports on 
hoboes and their haunts, juvenile gangs, toxi 
dance-halls, and rooming-house occupants 
were the first sociological works I read; they 
were modest, near journalistic efforts that are 
largely forgotten today, but they breathed a 
spirit of curiosity and even excitement over the 
human variety offered by the pulsating life of 
the metropolis. Far from being moralistic, this 
spirit was liberating for the sons of farmers and 
small-town ministers recruited into sociology 
at that time. It reflected, moreover, a wider 
fascination in the 1920s with the big city pre- 
sent in literature as well, including Carl Sand- 
burg’s famous poem about Chicago itself and 
Brecht's early poems and plays, two of which 
were located in an entirely imaginary Chicago. 

Not until the penultimate sentence of their 
book do Vidich and Lyman explicitly declare 
their own standpoint: 

Whereas the positivists and the functionalists have 
exchanged the promised utopia of a world-wide 
Christian community for the bloodless enteiechy of a 
society-centred dynamic equilibrium, the heterodox 
sociologists speak of an open-ended world, of ex- 
istential phenomena, of the contingencies of history, 
and of the individual located somewhere between 
freedom and determinism. 

A fairly dense statement that, but it makes 
plain that these authors want to define them- 
selves as heretics rebelling against a positivist 
and functionalist orthodoxy that they see as the 
lineal descendant of the Protestant ethos in 
early American sociology. 

But what if there Is no reigning orthodoxy, if 
today American sociology is like Vidich and 
Lyman’s blessed California, In which a hun- 
dred flowers are allowed to bloom7 1 have not 
run into a professing functionalist for over a 
decade and I will bet Vidich and Lyman have 
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or person on an analogical basis”. Ritual, 
magical dr symbolic activity “ formal combina- 
tions of words arid actions - do riot describe or 
symbolize something else. Rather, • they 
achieve their goal through the imperative na- 
ture of the ritual itself. Thus, the criteria which 
must be employed in judging such acts are 
those. qf ," validity", ^accurateness” and “cor- 
rectness",; They caonot be judged in terms of 
tile verification procedures of applied science, 
.jinked to:hls lnterest,in r}tual and symbol- 
win isTariibUh’ac^mcero withtbc pre-iiniodem 
'sfeterfonfiatiookbf South-East Asia, which he 
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las ministers. Th e assocldtlbn between the Pro- 
testant churches and higher education was 

a X. it;.. >i. Aik.ii 


perdition . Vidich and Lyman seemtobefna 

in nn adversary posture which lost its relma 

nearly twenty years ago, or else they hsvei i. 
perverse penchant for flogging dead bonn. 

American sociology has never been ta 
fragmented or pluralistic than it Is today, fa 
because of a spirit of tolerance than becawj 

so expanded in size in the 1960s that everylin 

faction is now able to preserve an encapata ' 
social and intellectual existence. Hence it 
nostalgia for nn “establishment' 1 ora"®* 
stream" from which to dissociate onrieU,! - 
constant jousting with the ghost of Paisonri 
the endless shelling of what William Qeoi > 
over a decade ago called the "empty castie'd I 
functionalism. 

Actually, functionalism neveT was ad* : 
nant in the 1940s and 50s as it isnow repulcdk 
have been, nor did it ever match the ascnl 
ancy of Chicago sociology in the twentyyte 
before that. Parsons was both more thn 
functionalist and a rather special kindofbs * 
tionalist. His influence was greatest at afrih 
League universities: his own Harvard, Qt 
umbia (where I studied), Princrion (wta! 
first taught) and Cornell. The animus af& 
functionalism, therefore, often amousteji i. 
an American version of Oxbridge-bashia^h 
by far the most influential left-wing okicl 
functionalism and postitivism, C. WrightWl 
was himself a member of the ColuraHi dfjri 
ment, and the charge that fimdionalisow 
disposed to rationalize social inequality 
first levelled by Melvin Tumln against bkP* 
ceton colleagues and former students dh '■ 
sons, Kingsley Davis and WUberl Moots- 

American sociology has ceased to«f« 
but it will continue, I think* to be a 
many mansions. The three miln fona* h 
theory, social reform arid methoa are 
widely separated as they have 
Theory has largely become once again 
tiny and exegesis of revered texts. 
ferment of the 1960s has dampened 
traditional concern with social problem^| 
an ingrown, scholastic Marxism- Qwjl 
methods adaptable to many uses are 
as tlieir own justification, claiming toWK; 
larger social or even intellectual P ur P^».- 
situation is unlikely to change 
some external upheaval. : - : Bf 


Implicit In thls rollection 

rejection, of much which, 
tral to the Western intellectual IjWWJ 
discussion of ritual he c 3311 ® 8 aiitvlu** 
would search for scientific ration _ 
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or magical acts. At the same nmc 
Marxist approach Which would . -y^B; 
forces the primary movers In m 
which works in terms of cari*“yj^» 
'Further, any attempt 
from "cortfent", ."thdugKt, ‘ pyp 
even “caiise" frbm “ef^t^ 
ethnocentric aspect of WMte^‘2^1; 
• jectirig such analytical 
has much in common with 4^.. :<:**'* 


i),aii Sperber and Plerre Jc^^ i,'^ 
;• 1 One broblem; In Tafflbi^ # . 

charigb is accommodated on^y , 

tiriwty is stressed ^ 
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Alan Bell 

ROBERTSTEWART 

Henry Brougham: His public career 1779-1868 
406pp. Bodley Head. £18. 

0370302710 

Henry Brougham is one of the most remark- 
able characters in nineteenth-century British 
political history, but he has long been waiting 
for a complete modern biography. The hither- 
to standard life, by Chester New, only goes as 
far as 1830, its author having died before it was 
published in 1961. It is a solid piece of work, 
all too painstakingly informative on a career 
notable for its impetuous activity. The in- 
compatibility between New's book and its sub- 
ject points to a difficulty which any writer on 
Brougham must face, one which Robert 
Stewart has very largely overcome. The narra- 
tion of a headlong career must of necessity be 
held up by the explanation of intricate par- 
liamentary and legal business: the stages of the 
Reform BUI negotiations, for example, or the 
political and procedural background of the 
trial of Queen Caroline. Dr Stewart has, 
however, handled the historical background of 
his subject with commendable lightness of 
touch, greatly assisted by his grasp of the tac- 
tics of political manoeuvre, which he is able to 
balance nicely against the complexities of a 
personality that was probably very disturbed, 
and certainty always disturbing to the man’s 
contemporaries. 

The whole life is seen in a generous context 
that intersperses general observations in the 
detailed commentary. “The press gallery is 
ever thankful for an adroitly turned phrase", 
Stewait remarks in a discussion of Brougham's 
style in parliamentary oratory, and students of 
early nineteenth-century history can similarly 
feel relief when he himself indulges (some- 
times, like Mr Pinfold when pronouncing on 
politics, “with more weight than originality”) 
in general comments. It is particularly apposite 
to be reminded that “the intellectual cannot 
nuirifaia his independence of thought, nor the 
humsfli/arian the ardour of his aspirations, 
within the English party system", when 
Brougham's attempt to be both prophet and 
politician, his chafing at the bridle imposed by 
pnrty, were so relevant to his failures. The wish 
to develop an individual popularity in the 
°°untiy whilo bonding party allegiances in 
parliament to his often self-interested wishes, 
h best seen from a wider standpoint. 

. Although this biography is subtitled “HiB 
public career”, no great exclusions of private 
material have been made, and there is tittle of 
ugmfic&ce that could have been added to a 
tire of one whose public activities and private 
Jjwce were virtually the same. His marr. 
m 1819, to a dressy widow with a house in 

***** and £1,500 a year, is briskly men- 
°ned as “exercising no discernible Influence 
"Bfongham's public career". Not at ease iu . 

J^ty, Mrs. Brougham rare, y went out with 

Jnuband before a severe post-natal dor 
m 2 ° n ^ or sbe waa commonly reck- 
mad); withdrew her from normal drcula* 
be IJtofo « very tittle to be added about 
. r from coutqmporary sources. Their one sur- 
c W^> lElQacl6r Louise (after whom 
JJlPn /nailed his villa In Cannes), died id 
personal loss to her father, who 
^ to. have achieved domestic 
^.ntment in his Own family at Brougham 

■*!Z& impinges on public activity more 
2°«antly Ip the “recurrent bouts bf psychQr 
u ,a, QC ”?8u[or and fever" which Stewart sees 


’ri..? g y r fo8 Almost' biennially from 180L 
BrZiS^ w * re '0* counterpart of 
but .Lf^H^^^^ive activity at other times, 
toeywere ' 


Social pospel movcmcnt in American Protes-' 
tantism and’ with the Progressive era: iyhen 


eihirigin 


ofi^pplied'sdfcrice, 
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. 'credibility; They claim (heirp 
howsoclology’s “pligimis pa 
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knowledge of this intermittent 
cdip«5?. ^ rov ? de< * sdme basis for the .view of 
ni-InSSCn^ 1 ^ b y tus unpredictable and 
1 rCnaviour , .that Brougham - was 
though for from impos- 
’ hidiiS2 .W^o-bjQgraphical interpretatloni : 
some apposite ^passage} 


from an some apposite passage? 

; [by Brougham on Samuel John*- 

hto sytoipathetjc under; 
. ■^. 8 ‘^Pudirion that was always in the 

vlfivS ^ W.^pwnctiv# public life; ; .:J 
H v m o ^ophy. was rather weak, :oh 


Brougham’s background in the Scottish En- 
lightenment, and Stewart makes up the de- 
ficiency. Though Brougham’s family was of 
Westmorland landed stock, his parents lived in 
Edinburgh (his mother was a niece of the 
historian Principal William Robertson), and it 
was to his upbringing there and education at 
the High School and University that he owed 
some of the most important elements in his 
political philosophy: this adoptive background 
is rather simply described. Brougham himself 
managed to shake off quite easily the disadvan- 
tageous reputation of Scotchness when making 
his mark in London political circles. Almost as 
important as the Enlightenment philosophy 
which he absorbed from a tender age was the 
connection he established with the Edinburgh 
Review, to which he was a major contributor 
from the start, giving it some of its distinctive 
political stance through his many articles. 
Stewart does not analyse the Edinburgh essays 
in detail (their sheer bulk would make that 
difficult), but concentrates on pieces like the 
notorious Don Cevallos article of 1808, with its 
threats to the English aristocratic order based 
on recent events in Spain. Throughout his 
career, Brougham's writing went band in hand 
with his political activity, and his long series of 
slave trade articles, for instance, was influen- 
tial in preparing the public mind for eventual 
abolition. 

From his Edinburgh days, too, dates his out- 
standing reputation as an orator, on which his 
achievement in the law courts, on the hustings, 
or in Parliament, depended. It is good to be 
given a full account of the style which im- 
pressed the country for so long. To come to 
the yellowed pages of a speech armed with the 
knowledge of its prodigious contemporary 
effect", Stewart remarks, “is to Invite dis- 
appointment: the columns of Hansard are 
filled with wilted blooms." The samples given 
here (best read aloud to be savoured properly, 
though their “cadences are sometimes too rich 
for modern ears") are a fair, and very impress- 
ive, selection. Brougham’s style was acquired 
early in life by listening to the best preachers 
and advocates of contemporary Edinburgh, 
and by careful analysis of chosen texts. He 
urged Demosthenes and Dante on the young 
Macaulay for study, and Brougham frequently 
reverted to classical models for his most telling 
effects, particularly in his famous, carefully 
rehearsed perorations. 

He did not distinguish enough between the 
requirements of the House of Commons and 
those of the Assize Courts, showing himself 
sometimes as too intricately informed for the 
one and too vehement for the other, but 
enough is recorded of his most effective de- 
liveries for his general success to be proved. 
His distinctive manner, and mastery of orator- 
ical action, is attested by Henry Cockburn and 
others; gesture and posture were brought into 
service as soon as the interest of a case or the 
high principle of some parliamentary cause had 
banished the calculated languor of his de- . 
meanour while unengaged. Then, argumenta- 
tive in Cour( (though seldom displaying much 
deep legal knowledge, and preferring to com- 
pel the jury rather than persuade theip), or 
sarta?tic and Inveighing; in the Commons, be. 
was wondrous to behold, not least .when he 
■ used his eye to fix his audience. It was an eye 
! finer than Haydon had everseen befprej ^hen : 
he came to paint Brougham’s portrait, “the : 
. cornea shining, silvery and tense, like a lion'i, . 
watching for prey”. Brougham knew bow to 
use it to the best possible effect, whether in- 
dulging his instinct for attack, or exercising his 
mastery at replying , "the most difficult; and 
. ■ most essential ofparliaiiientary arts’ J 1 No woil- . 
der opponents learnt to be wary, and ministries 
had to Work out their tpctics vqiy carefully 
when Brougham was engaging . in a majpr de- 

. bale. ^ : 

Largely through such. platform accomplish: 
ritenfo, he was able to .dalm a widespread pnlH’ 

• lie. following throughout much of : hto .career, 
imminent .cases* llkeThe defenW l)f Leigh, 
Hunt and his brother hi a libel action, In Iplli • 

: or bis paiflamentary pdybcacy of theNpriJcnJ 

■ ; commercial 'Interest , wheh, wartime; ofder^ . 
in-council intprferad r .wlth free : trade with 
America, incre^.bi^tfqpil sfoh#g,jand 
' indeed hfa profesrioaal . business. He ,cpiK 


being defeated by the Lowther Interests (aided 
by Wordsworth and De Quincey in an in- 
glorious episode of journalism) only at vast 
expense. 

Daring engagements like these gave him a 
strong provincial following, but his perform- 
ance as Attorney-General to Queen Charlotte 
at the time of her “trial” (actually the hearing 
of evidence during the Annulment Bill read- 
ings) in 1820 set the seal on his reputation. 
Brougham had seen the Queen's Business, 
apart from the political implications of the 
case, as an opportunity to enhance his own 
popularity. As with so many other incidents of 
his career, it is not easy to sort out the various 
elements of self-seeking and duplicity in this 
complicated case, but it is very clear that 
Brougham's personal popularity soared after 
the case was over. 



Thomas Lawrence's portrait of Brougham, IB25, In 
the National For trait Gallery, London . 

In 1830, the invitation to stand for the York- 
shire seat, with the guarantee that all expenses 
would be met by his supporters, was an obvious 
outcome of this carefully cultivated following 
in the country. He -felt able to speak with a 
special mandate of electoral commendation 
which he believed; set him above the con- 
trivances of mere, party organization. His 
standing, and his self-esteem, \^ere at their 
height.. Yet after oply a few weeks, and despite 
■ repeated assertions that he would oever.desert 
his constituents, he accepted the Lord- Chan- 
cellorship. Stewart 'rightly sees Brougham’s 
taking the Seals as the great turning-point 
in his career, demonstrating all the tensions 
, between popular. acclaim and partlipmontary 
mistrust that had been characteristic of his 
membership of the Commons. , 

For the party and parliamentary yfow of the 
member for Yorkshire had long been Very 
different from the esteem in which his consti- 
tuents held him, “However he may be admired 
or feared as an Orator or Debater”, Greville 
' had written in 1828, “hie neither commands' 




ducted a ndfabte, .thottgh unwccwsfoU 
.! tioo campaign #■' -l 815 


: tlOU campaign ;«*,.*-*»*» 

; attempted to take 


by his genius." Character .and genius Were the 
,ybr^ qualities by. kyhlcJi Brougham had been, 
abfe: to satisfy htorjwUanjentary- aspirations 
when . he ; had first cpme to. toiidon, already 
known as an - (anonymous) contributor to the 
• Edinburgh Revie lii', foaking himself useful to 
the 'anil^lavery Work of the largely Tory : 
Clapham Sect before , finding himself more 
appropriately attached; to the WJrigs, ( wilh 
Whom he was never wpolly at ope, an d.as much 
an outrider to 1 their ,a|istocrttic drcles as ,Ca]ji-: 
nirig was to the Toriea. The Whigsfrad necded, 
him even more thap lie needed tjie Whigs, to ; 
. make up their lack, of an effectiYe speaker ih . 
the Commons, v^here thb pjjrty leadership wj$ : 
most unimpressive.-; Brougham's competence 
over a Ver^ widejrange bf spbjects brought. Wto' > 
speedily! to tfo^ofe. 1 His skill wax npvcr in ; 
doubt, but, b|s prefefoboe for folidWirighto own 1 
line, flirting at timis with fire radicals, pt.timtjs 
hoping: the Tq riefi,' mlgh t b elp : film form ;a 
middle, grouping j ledi tohtobelng widely dto-- 
trusted. Tricks ilk^lsserting :in} delate tbbt 
? pcraonal opinions > 

didhotendearlilm- to ^dolleirigues.'arid l)ls fepil- 
tatirin for intrigue aird duplidty grew to tire point- 
1 when the ' great ’^estiortr as ; the ' Whigs 


approached the probability of office, was 
“What is to be done with Brougham?" 

He was too headstrong and unreliable for 
leadership of the House, especially when the 
delicate negotiations for parliamentary reform 
were the main business. He repeatedly 
asserted that he would not accept a Cabinet 
office, but was prickly at having been passed 
over; such attitudes would mBke him a danger- 
ous back-bencher. Appointment to the Wool- 
sack was a convenient shunt out of the main- 
stream of parliamentary business. Reform was 
deftly taken out of his hands, and he was placed 
in an eminence that recognized his standing, 
but safely removed him from his popular, 
demagogic ambitions. 

Though no longer dangerously situated, he 
could still be mischievous. He had a confiden- 
tial relationship with The Times during the Re- 
form Bill period which allowed him to get up to 
his usual tricks, and this continued until the 
newspaper turned against him and subjected 
him lo a good deal of personal abuse. The 
confidential transactions of the Reform parlia- 
ments, including the possible creation of peers 
to secure passage of the Bill, were much to his 
taste, and he showed himself meddlesome in 
the events leading lo Grey's resignation, what- 
ever the motive may have been. His behaviour 
as Chancellor had become increasingly regrett- 
able, and when he was finally excluded from 
the Cabinet no one was surprised. As Stewart 
puls it, “In four years he had fallen from a 
height of popularity rare in the English party 
system to a depth from which he was never, 
politically speaking, to recover. Not one of 
Brougham's friends In politics thought him ill 
used. They were left to sorrow at the spectacle 
of uncommon talents rendered unserviceable 
by common delinquencies." 

Thereafter he was, in GTeville's phrase, “a 
political Ishmael” , making attacks on the Whig 
ministry that now lacked any moral authority. 
Even at the Review he found himself overtaken 
by the rising star of Macaulay. Brougham con- 
tinued to write extensively for the Edinburgh 
under Napier (Jeffrey's successor, whom he - 
attempted to tyrann izej , but no longer with the 
knowledge of primacy of reputation. The final 
thirty years of his life, easily covered in a single 
chapter, make sad readingafter the attainments 
of his earlier years. 

A career in which so much had been thrown 
away through an innately injudicious touch 
would have been t he sadder had there not been 
permanent achievements. Fortunately some of - 
the Causes <p which Brougham attached .Kim- 
self -for much of bis long life lay. outside the 
■ conventional boundaries of party division. 
JLqw rcf 001 *) for which be had prepared himself • 
in, his professional career, became. a major part . . 
of bis personal parliamentary platform with a 
major speech iq 1828, one of the longest ever 
made In the Commons (be consumed a hatful 
of, oranges during its delivery). Choosing civil 
procedure for particular attack' (others had 
criminal and Chancery reform In hand), he 
treated an attentive House to a prolonged. 
Benth^Te criticism of legal administration; / 
Btittham himself resented not being properly : 
acknowledged, bat thoroughgoing .principle 
was. wisely tempered by a sense of political 
practicality, and by professional experience. 
The speech succeeded in canying discussion 
.. outside the House, and laid the foundations for 
the achievements of the following decade, - 
much of it initiated by Brougham himself when 
he. became Lord Chancellor. 

. His experience of civil litigation was limited ; 

. when he came to the Woolsack, but he quickly 
' got up the necessary knowledge and soon set 
abouf relieving the Chtpioery courts ;from the.:' 
oppressiveness of Lord .fiJdqn’s . administru: . 

. tion, Brougham's ignorance of .detail .(though, 
he had been Well served by his parly Scottish 
trajninjj throughout his English carper) was., 
perhaps to his advantage as a reforming Chan- 
cellor, as he . had no cosy reverence for tiradi- . 
tion. Some of. his proposals foiled, including 
onp fot local courts dealing with small debts 
litigation which was vigorously attacked by the 
learned and respected Ljmdhurs^ find “sacri- 
ficed to TOry malig nancy”. He was very suc- 
cessful, however, lo organizing the appellate: 
jurisdiction' of the Privy Council, which ,(fo 
spite of some unjust attacks by Benthain) re- 
mains Brougham's moat enduring legislative 
achievement. 

His work for popular education, even wider 
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in its effects, owes a great deal to the notions of 
Improvement he had picked up during his early 
years in Edinburgh. The Mechanics' Institutes, 
for which he developed the notions of 
Birkbcck, Leonard Homer and others through 
vigorous advocacy in the Edinburgh Review, 
came to regard him as n patron, and the sys- 
tems of instruction he devised for them led to 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. The Society's ambitious and successful 
publication programme was inaugurated by 
Brougham's own Discourse on the Objects, 
Pleasures and Advantages of Science, which 
reflected his delight in calculation and experi- 
ment that he sustained throughout his life. 


Though he was not accurate enough for further 
publications on the subject (a tract on hydro- 
statics had to be withdrawn when serious errors 
were discovered), the Society owed a great 
deal to his enthusiasm, and his conviction that 
such technicalities were within the reach of 
working men. The SDUK foundered only 
when it overreached itself by starting a bio- 
graphical dictionary that soon absorbed all the 
profits of the Penny Cyclopedia and other 
publications. 

Brougham's enlightened notions of the 
march of intellect, even if seen as an agent of 
civil control (where its enemies had detected in 
information only the agency of civil dis- 
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F. M. L. Thompson 

BERNARD RUDDEN ~~ 

The New River: A legal history 
335pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £20. 
0198254970 

The New River is today known to the residents 
of the most select part of Canonbury nnd those 
who enjoy the riverside walk there, and to 
some who seek or stumble upon stretches of its 
upstream course, glimpsed maybe in Winch- 
more Hill, Theobalds Park, or Broxbourne. A 
few curious householders in ClerkenweU or 
Islington who pore over their title deeds may 
recognize the New River Company as their 
original ground landlords, while dedicated 
architectural historians will know that the Oak 
Room, attributed to Grinling Gibbons, and 
originally the company's office at its Cistern 
House, is still to be found, incorporated into 
the Metropolitan Water Board's interwar 
building on Rosebery Avenue. Memory of the 

' ' — New River Company as London*s oldest and 
largest supplier of water, however, has long 
since faded, for its name was Inst seen on 
water-rate demands in 1904. King's shares and 
Adventurer's shares in tfris undertaking, some- 
times subdivided into fractions as small as 
1/3456 of n share, are arcane mysteries which 
economic or social historians who chance to 
encounter them in sqme investment portfolio , 

. occasionally attempt to unravel,. It has been [ . 

' •; left to'Beniard Rudden to rescue, the Crown ‘ 

• Qog from oblivion, and to make publicly avail- 
able this most enchanting of all the New 
River’s curious creations. . 

The Crown. Clog came about thus. The ori- 
ginal adventurers, headed by Hugh Myddle- 
ton , who embarked ip 1609 On digging a forty- 1 

;• ' mile, channel from aprihgs at Chadwell and 

. " GreatAmwell to Glerktoweli -to supply the 
City with fresh Water, ran apt of money, after 
. one season’s work. Persuading James I ■ that 
- this great enterprise would be! of wondrous 
, benefit to the good people of the City, and also 
. highly profitable,; Myddleton; got James to 

Trawler toilers 

: r] Ronald Blyijie ‘jr-V ‘ 

' ;•/• * Trevor kiUMMtt '* . 
/ ^O^patimi and So^ety:T>e East Atigllan 1 
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agree to put up half the capital cost in return for 
a half share of the eventual profits. Water did 
begin to flow to some City houses in 1613, and 
from 1615 the enterprise was showing an 
annual profit. This, however, seemed a meagre 
return - about 3 per cent - on the £9,000 or so 
which James had put into the concern, and in 
1631 Charles I, being hard pressed, thought it 
an excellent bargain to sell his King's share to 
Myddleton for £500 in cash and £500 a year for 
ever. In the course of time it became under- 
stood that this rent of £500 a year which was 
paid to the Crown was a prior charge, deduc- 
tion, or clog on the profits or income attribut- 
able to the owner of the King’s share. To make 
matters more complicated, Myddleton’s suc- 
cessors soon divided the King’s share into 
thirty-six shares, only some of which were sub- 
jected to the clog, so that eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century dealings were in clogged or 
unclogged thirty-sixths of a King's share or 
subdivisions thereof. More bizarre still was 
William Ill’s alienation of the Crown Gog by 
gift to the Earl of Albemarle, whose spend- 
thrift son sold it to the AdBir family of Flixton 
Hall in Suffolk, who then continued as the 
recipients of the Crown Gog money for the 
next 200 years until the Metropolitan Water 
Board finally bought out the Clog inl956. It 
may be remarked in passing that if the Crown 
had held on to its half-share in the profits of the 
New River Company it would have received: 
. well over £8 million over- the years; and the 
King’s share, representing half the capital 
value of the concern, would have been worth at 
least £3 million in 1904. 

' It is the legal nicetiei surrounding such a 
curiosity, as the Clog, which slipped from being 
aputely personal obligation of Myddleton’s 
into being in effect a perpetual rentcharge on 
the Company^ gross Incopio secured on one 
, special category of its shareholders by sleight 
pf hand and without benefit of any contract, 
that fascinate the lawyer turned legal historian. 

. Professor Rudden traces with elegance; and 
precision the often tortuous and always anom- 
alous legal course along which the New River 


ably interesting addition to the growing survey 
of the nature Of Suffolk and Norfolk people. 

tbmmis’s book Is designed to maintain a' 
serles of checks and balances between bis own 


content), were significant for later develop- 
ments in the education of nrtisnns, and the 
more enduring when applied to “the youth of 
our middling rich people”. It was Brougham, 
backed by Quaker bankers and Jewish brok- 
ers, who put into practical form Thomas 
Campbell's general notion of the desirability of 
a London University. With characteristic 
speed and efficiency the “Godless college" was 
established in Gower Street, soon provoking 
(as the Edinburgh Review had called forth the 
Quarterly ) the foundation of the Anglican 
King’s College a few years later, and thus lead- 
ing to the formation of London University. 

Such reforming efforts could be continued 


Company ran. From its inception - when the 
City purported to transfer to private adventur- 
ers powers that had been conferred by statute 
on itself as a corporation and which it could not 
legally give away, through its charter, which 
gave the adventurers property in the water 
flowing in the New River but not in the river 
bed (that remained in the possession of the 
original landowners across whose lands there 
was simply a way leave)- to its incorporation as 
a company whose physical assets vested dir- 
ectly In the shareholders and not in the corpo- 
rate body, the New River Company bristled 
with legal oddities and anachronisms that pro- 
vided fertile ground for generations of litiga- 
tion, bulging lawyers’ briefs, and resoundingly 
complex and erudite high-court judgments. 

If legal history is a matter of working out 
how legal minds, confronted with a novel situa- 
tion, reach out for precedents and their well- 
tried modes of reasoning, and if necessary tie 
themselves in knots in order to make the new 
facts fit into the familiar legal framework, then 
the New River is a rich hunting ground and 
Rudden has given a dazzling display of the art. 
The layman must marvel at his mastery of the 
technicalities and applaud his teasing manner 
is chiding long-dead judges for the wayward- 
ness of their pronouncements. He can take in 
his stride the tricky question of what process 
might count as disseisin of a share, and inform 
us that “put at its simplest, the transfers treat a 
share . as If it were the Interest of ' a tenant in 
common in fee simple absolute in possession of 
a corporeal hereditament”. 

.The book, however, Is much more than a 
treat for lawyers of an antiquarian turn of 
mind, though it undoubtedly is that. It is in- 
teresting to learn that because the law treated 
the shares in the New River Company as them- 
selves real property all the shareholders had 
two forty-shilling county votes, one in Hert- 
fordshire and one in Middlesex. It is of wider 
significance to see how the New River Com- 
pany, although in form of organization and 
hence in its law cases quite outside the main- 
streata of later, joint stock companies and com- 


found it difficult to be taken on; The closeness 
of trawler or drifter life made ty essential that 
certain standards were maintained. Enquiries 
about class received somewhat .. remote 
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methodological disCpveries and conclusions, answers. Skippers and even owners were not 


even when he was out of effective pokj 
through organizations such as the Law Ab 2 
ment Society nnd the National Association b 
the Promotion of Social Science, and tw 
the Edinburgh Review and the vast range oft 
miscellaneous writings In old age. BronAa 
himself, who lived into his ninetieth w* 
wished his own epitaph to be merely tbX 
was the founder of universal education. Tftg 
other politician of his stature”, Robert Stau 
rightly asks in this excellent, incisive bb 
graphy, “what other aspirant to hjgfc.offia, 
half a century before Forster’s Education Ad, 
would have hitched his posthumous wap a 
so faint-beckoning a star?” 


pany law, nevertheless made a contribution;! I 
general importance to the wealthy and ^ B 
ertied classes by establishing that shares enti 
be as much the object of settlements, trio* 
ments, life interests and remainders u kal 
itself, thus paving the way for the tniniip 
settlements of plain capital funds which be 
came popular with moneyed families. Tk» 
tribution of the New River to the general de- 
velopment of the law, however, is scaicdyd 
any moment compared to its contribution 
London’s water supply. 

Rudden's professed purpose is not to writ 
. tiie history of the Company as a water md* 
taking. His disclaimer is misleadingly modest, 
for in between the lawsuits and leading cm 
there lies just such a history. Certainly to 
history rests on the making of the New Km 
cut itself, whose story as an engineering witi 
not told. But it rests even more on (he* 
pipes which, until 1811, formed the water* 
tribution system through which the Compq 
supplied at least a quarter of London's pop* 
tion. The pipes are given thdr doe, Ik 
machine for hollowing out the tree trunks! 
depicted, and above all the vast ares coy®! 
by these small-bore pipes lying spaghetti* pj 
in row upon row is made deaw‘11- k, t. 
technical need for spaco for elrii pipes to tJ* p 
off water from Its Clerkenwell terminal pod 
that led the Company to acquire consider* 
acreage there. When these were 
cast-iron pipes - an operation itself parfjjJ 
nanced uuder the Government’s uwm# 
ment relief policy by a loan from the Braw 
England in 1816 -land was liberated*^ 
Company proceeded to develop most 
ably with Myddleton Square, Chadwell jutf- 
Amwell Street, and others drawing ** 
from Us past. When It went out of toe** 
business nearly a hundred years later, 

It remained In being as apropertycoo^ 
ripe in the end to be taken over by w 
Rayne in 1974. From Myddleton to WV 
tale of adventure, risk, profit, ^ 
gains, and not a little public 
told. ' • 


jobs for voting Liberal made poliri<?J*^ 
clandestine business, ttypu 
ler-owner or encountered a local Inj _ ' ^ 

fnr anntliKr Iflb. YOU did DOt 
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answers. Skippers and eyed owners were’ not change the systcm.Onbe at sea^verj 
seeniin higher class terms, Occasional contact different* or rather as it had beenti 
with the luxurious worldpf the society yachts- rally. And there was the Incessant 
man 'simply caused 1 the' fishermen \o divide aspects of it clearly explained law 
humanity between toilers jipd Idlers. What, pages . Trawling fleots fished every b 
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The simple and the finite 


Jay Parini 

JAMES DICKEY 

The Central Motion: Poems, 1968-1979 
148 pp. Middletown, CT: Wesleyan University 
Press. $18.50 (paperback, $8.95). 

0819550914 
PHUJP LEVINE 
Selected Poems 

234pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436245531 

There is a tendency in American poets and 
novelists alike to become more expansive and 
“mystical” as their ambitions swell with age. 
This is perhaps all part of the need to “de- 
velop” - a need sometimes brought on by cri- 
tics who, of course, love to chart such changes 
as might occur. James Dickey is one such poet, 
growing more ambitious and less successful 
over the years. One looks back longingly at 
those brllUant early books, collected in Poems, 
1957-1967. In poems such as “The Heaven of 
Animals” and “Horses”, Dickey added some- 
thing new and indispensable to American poet- 
ry. With his grasp of nature’s force and essen- 
tial mystery, Dickey seemed an American Ted 
Hughes, focusing on natural objects, extract- 
ing their metaphoric richness. As in Hughes, 
too, there was an eye for the indifferently cruel 
yet often beautiful side of nature. But unlike 
Hughes’s, Dickey's poems gathered momen- 
tum quietly, and his best, such as “In the Tree- 
house at Night”, often ended with a summary 
eloquence: 

My green, graceful bones fill the air 
With sleeping birds. Alone, alone 
And with them I move gently. 

I move at the heart of the world. 

You would have to look hard, in his latest 
volume, The Central Motion: Poems, 1968- 
1979, lor an equivalent power. Dickey appears 
to have had a difficult decade, thrashing.about 
* for something like the eerie control of his early 
work. The three books collected in this volume 
are full of good lines, which flash off the page 
like nuggets; but an awful lot of panning is 
■Reded to find them. This passage, a typical 
Mo, is from "Under Buzzards”: 

Heavy jammer ! Heavy. Companion, if we climb 
. • ' our mortal bodies 

With great effort, we shall find ourselves 
. Flying with the life 
Of the birds of death. We have come up 
' Under buzzards they face us 
Stowly dowly circling and as wo watch them they 
, turn us 

Around, and you and I spin 
» Slowly, slowly rounding 
• Oat the hill. We are level . . • 

. Exactly on this moment; exactly on the same 
bird-plane with those deaths. 

- ^ at the obviousness of oil this, the 
after meaning. In the early work, 
accrued as the poet surveyed his sub* 
JW* «s control was evident even in the tidy 
of lines and stanzas. The new 
ey sprawls on the page, in every sense. 
J n [■ recem wokk (from The Strength 
/wtfa) l inducted in this volume, he does 
' ST ave recoV ered something off hat early 
i- 111 a wUpquy with God, hesaysi "Mor? 

‘ ^“?*i dcar Lord / Of the renewing green, 

^." Whge h a-has to start: / With the 

[ yffl^thfogs.* It’s as though he has had to 
! J^A_ th much e ^ ort > a lesson he knew in* 
I ^'yat the beginning. : 
l- .ui Sv, the quasl-mvstical sort : has 


discovering television, 
or that I’ll turn like a beast 
cleverly to hook his teeth 
with my teeth. No. Not this pig. 

Levine resurrects a Detroit of the imagina- 
tion with a lyrical power that emerges from the 
flat, unobtrusive line, as in “Snow”: 

Today the snow Is drifting 
On Belle Isle, and the ducks 
are searching for some opening 
to the filthy waters of their river. 

On Orand River Avenue, which Is not 
in Venice but in Detroit, Michigan, 
the traffic has slowed to a standstill 
and yet a sober man has hit a parked car 
and swears to the police he was 
not guilty. The bright squads of children 
on their way to school howl 
at the foolishness of the world 
they will try not to inherit. 

His poems typically move towards a closure 
that often subverts the pessimistic tone of the 
early lines, as In the above, or in “A Sleepless 
Night”, which ends: “A man has every place to 
lay his head.” 

Some of Levine's strongest poems Invoke 
scenes and characters from the Spanish Gvil 
War. Levine is a political poet in the deepest 
sense: he sees the origins of personal despair as 
social. Or he writes about the Holocaust in a 
way that begins and ends with the personal 
voice, as in “On a Drawing by Flavio”: 

Above my desk 
the Rabbi of Auschwitz 
bows his head and prays 
for us all, and the earth 
which long ago inhaled 
his last flames turns 
its face toward the light. 

Levine takes consolation in the daily and 
seasonal recoveries of nature. He says in “Be- 
lief: "No one believes in the calm / of the 
North Wind after a time / of rage and de- 
pression". But Levine clearly does. Though 
tempted again and again by the call of the 
absolute, he takes refuge In the finite things of 
life. 


Forthcoming events at the National Poetry 
Centre, 21 Earls Court Square, London SW5, 
will include a reading on January 30 by Jeremy 
Reed, whose new book Nero will be reviewed 
shortly in the TLS; an “ Ambit evening”, on 
February 4, to celebrate the 100th issue of the 
arts magazine, with readings by George Mao- 
Beth, Peter Porter and Tony Dash; and p series 
of readings devoted to women’s writing - 
Marsha Prescod and Maud Suiter (February 
6), Michftle Roberts (February 11), Kathy 
Acker, Catherine Byron, Frankie Finn and 
Sunifi Namjoshi (February 13), Elizabeth 
Sidd&l) (presented by Gillian AUirntt and Jan 
Marsh: February 18), arid HD (presented by 
Diana Collecott and Michelene Wandor: 
February 27). AH readings begin at 7.30pm. 


i attraji quasi-mystical sort has 

[ Levine, too, but he has exer- 

; to, good effect. Levine’s 

i b2? Poe ! ris . is striking volume. From the 
[ he • ^eer over twenty years ago'; 

{ wor^!i Wn . tto ® tori narrow world 1 of his 


tarkril T “ ^yrinp narrow worra oi ms 
l Pugins iri Detroit . The crucial 

i ^agination fc urbamand ip- 

*■' be writes 
h twrvAfH ® Jpwrsh sense of famijy. and a quiet 
tSESrSf 8 P iri tohl underjjinning of the 
sticks up in his poerris 
mechanic; the boy in the ghetto, 
i AuSua 18 to^laughter. His pig, In “The 
' ^ck Zr ^ W8 b , 8'fr°di Our Lives” t fights 
r . against the powera-that-ba:‘ ' 

:,v. - 


Stephen Romer 
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BRIANTAYLOR ! 

Transit ■ 

128pp. LondonMagazine Editions. £4.50. 
0904388506 

■ i. ■ , 

Brian Taylpr’s long collection startapromiiSing- 
ly enough with a series of six- “portriaita”; ‘‘A 
Woman, 1899’’, “A Man, lWr.M.Wbman, 
1909” and so on. They are^ all about rexnality, 
or sexual encounters* hut (hen sex, or an ph* 
sessile fantasy vereibn of it, is the beginning 
anti end of the . iiitito bobk. IriV theie fifsl 
poefnB, emotions ^afe evoked > balf^ald dr said 
delicately and^ fluently. Ip thefourth .ppem j a 
man ( 1914 ) expfoi^ >i, arudetyj; “Whep \ 
ert^ foe floor /, of my owri bedroom, I fcar/ to 
■stumble irito the snare / of hrif dropped stays 
and stpclfitvgB"; It Would be tiresome to.couut 
the number of fetiphistlc stockings, tight Or 
ldose. oil or off, thatw scattered through the 

rest of Transit, which declinds In qtiallty as it 
goes ’on., Mke anythin* repeated- too^ftep, 
these male-ceotred fantasies soort turn dxe«y* 
a artnriW from, the sections .^Amelia- 


From the Canton of Expectation 


We lived deep in a land of optative moods, 
under high, banked clouds of resignation. 

A rustle of loss in the phrase Not in our lifetime , 
the broken nerve in prayers with vouchsafe or deign, 
were creditable, sufficient to the day. 

Once a year we gathered in a field 

of dance platforms and tents where children sang 

songs they had learned by rote in the old language. 

An auctioneer who had fought in the brotherhood 

enumerated our humiliations, 

the whole backlog of outrage and exaction 

we always look for granted. But not even he 

considered this, I think, a call to action. 

Iron-mouthed Loudspeakers shook the air 

yet nobody felt blamed. He had confirmed us. 

When our rebel anthem played the meeting shut, 
we turned for home and the usual harassments 
by militiamen on overtime at roadblocks. 

II 

And next thing, suddenly, this change of mood. 
Books open in the newly wired kitchens. 

Young heads that might have dozed a life away 
against the flanks of milking cows were busy 
paving and pencilling their first causeways 
across the prescribed texts. The paving stones 
of quadrangles came next and a grammar 
of imperatives, the new age of demands. 

They would banish the conditional forever, 

this generation born impervious to 

the triumph in our cries of de profundis . 

Our faith in winning by enduring most 
they made anathema: intelligences 
brightened and unmannerly as crowbars, 

HI 

“What looks the strongest has outlived its term.” 

“The Future lies with what’s affirmed from under.” 

Things that corroborated us when we dwelt 

under the aegis of our stealthy patron, 

the guardian angel of passivity, 

now sink a. fang of menace in ray shoulder. 

I repeat, the word '’stricken” to myself . 

and stand bareheaded under the banked; clouds; 

edged more .arid more With brassy thunderllght. . 

I yearri for hammerblows on clinkered planks, 

. the.gncompromised report of driven thole-pins, ; 

■ to know there ip o.ne among us whri rieVer swerved 
■i from all Ms instincts' tdld him was right action; 
who.stood his grouiid^ ‘in the indicative;: 
whose boat yyill lift when the cloudburst happens. 

SEAMUS HEANEY 


“Amella-Anrie plays Salome” ends: “I catch 
her but, / primping iri the mirror-/ Her stock- 
ings sagging and her shoes too big”. The ririxt 
. poem, “At thri Morjeannette Apartments” 
(jftfetf symptomatic of the iron-places these 
poems happen In), begins: ‘^Skinny-legged girl 
in dtoopy socks / arid loose underpants - curl* 
ing tags / : screwidg her. red hair In knots - 
Amrilia-Anne f stands tiptoe on, a stool to ' 
reach” -but soon pne no longer cares what she ’ 
wants to 1 rriach because It’s deaf that ’ t^bae , 

■ droopy socks, and loose underpants are the; 

- certfre.pf interest and its limit: Ai for Heijut.v 
: Wedjbii, whore 'impedoufi/ sei^ “Ways”’ fill ■ 
njostpf the rest of the h6dk (wtodi should bave 
; beericiff i?y fialf), she wriaris her stobkingariiore 
: styUshlyl than AraeUa-Aiine. Each poem; sets 
up rif4 nt ^briduurririj8lt^' , Lacquered Hebul, 
her hair / the color of goldfish, / Stan ds In her ’ 
• . . underclothes”. Or (take your plck^ posslbllitiea * 
are endless): "Heririt,: bare-backed and ox- 
MasJve, / lolls with lbri girls: / Cbioe. Isabel, 

‘J mncesca. 7 Oiled, bodies, white towbls' 1 . , 

' When Heriut talks; which IS rare. tvhpt phorilef 


' 1 heiriya, “to; Ie( the moving/ pictures happen , as 
; . ono’ithumjb:/ flips pager’, but obsessions Ore 
:i riot Always easlIV shaibd.-- • 


THE COVENT GARDEN 
READINGS 

at the 

. DONMAR WAREHOUSE THEATRE 
' 2ND FEBRUARY. 

R.S, THOMAS WALES 
AJNEYA 1NI?IA 
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’The poets will read |n their owrt I langqagH. fottofred • 

‘ ' , by English translations 
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y-..Itopri»toi Rp.s^ NWl BtritytnceOt-388 ISiy’i'; 

. The C^emdanjeaRMj Inw are prewmed by 1 V : 

‘ : MWirtl March With flnarcinfasitslBnw from the 
i ‘ London Borov gh otCamden 
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Figuratively speaking 


Typically modern 


Marc Jordan 


H.W.JANSON 

Nineteenth-Century Sculpture 
With 32 1 black-and-wlii te illustrations 
288pp. Thames and Hudson. £35. 

0500234329 

Here is the full text of H.W. Janson’s pioneer- 
ing survey of nineteenth-century European 
and American sculpture, which first appeared 
in 1984 in a drastically pruned form as one half 
of Art of the Nineteenth Century, The new book 
successfully completes the late Professor Jan- 
son’s effort, begun with his 1974 Andrew W. 
Mellon Lectures, to recover the neglected 
sculpture of the decades between Canova and 
Rodin as a legitimate subject for art-historical 
research. 

More sculpture, nnd on a larger scale, was 
produced in Che nineteenth century than at any 
time before or since. Statues, monuments, 
memorials and official busts punctuate the self- 
confident nineteenth-century environment in 
which most European city-dwellers still live. 
Yet how many Londoners, for instance, could 
name the sculptor of “Eros" at Piccadilly Cir- 
cus or call to mind the appearance of the mag- 
nificent Gladstone memorial near the busy 
junction of Fleet Street and the Strand? Art 
lovers, who are perfectly familiar with the 
moving but strictly marginal sculpture of 
avant-garde painters like Gdricaull and Degas, 
have little or no knowledge of August Kiss. 
Vincenzo Vela, Hiram Powers, Jules Dalou 
and Alfred Gilbert, whose once-famous works 
filled the official exhibitions of the last century. 

Inevitably, Nineteenth-Century Sculpture 
contains its fair share of bizarrerie, Cecioni’s 
Realist prodigy “Dog Defecating" would prob- 
ably have confirmed Baudelaire in his belief 
(expressed in bis wonderfully mischievous 
essay “Why Sculpture is Boring") that sculp- 
ture is the primitive and earth-bound poor rela- 
tion of painting. And thfe tinted marble hetairai 
of Max Klinger and J.-L. G£r6me come closer 
to the synthetic sexiness of the shop-window 
mannequin, than the potent erotirism of their . 
Symbolist- ambitions. Nor will I^nSmiet’s , 
'Gorilla Carrying off a Woman] 


from grace. But what of John Quincy Adams 
Ward’s curious “Ether Monument" in Boston, 
which commemorates the first use of the gas as 
an anaesthetic? Or in Paris, Dalou’s neo- 
Baroque “Triumph of the Republic", where 
buxom proletarian personifications of Liberty 
and Fraternity are held aloft by muscular Pari- 
sian artisans? Or in Berlin, C. D. Rauch's 
equestrian statue of Frederick the Great, 
where the king is supported not by slaves of 
subject races but by Kant and Lessing and the 
culture heroes of his reign? These surely de- 
serve more than the snickers of the connois- 
seurs of kitsch. They deserve. Janson argues, 
our closest attention. 

This is true, too, of the funerary sculpture of 
the nineteenth century. Much is undoubtedly 
meretricious and sentimental, but much, parti- 
cularly in the great cemeteries of Paris, is still 
eloquent. Rude’s recumbent effigy of Gode- 
froy Cavaignac, hollow-cheeked in death, re- 
vives a grisly medieval idiom, but the inflection 
is entirely modem. Romantic sculpture indeed 
scored some of its most notable successes in the 
field of funerary art, giving the lie to Hegel's 
notion that a Romantic plastic art was impossi- 
ble. The Realists also produced some masterly 
tombs. Dalou's statue of the assassinated Vic- 
tor Noir shows him as if just slumped to the 
ground after the fatal shot, his top hat on the 
pavement beside him - a poignant demonstra- 
tion of how one might be beautiful and heroic 
in the prosaic black coat and polished boots of 
the Third Republic. 

The scope of Nineteenth-Century Sculpture is 
international, the author’s viewpoint democra- 
tic. But if in the end we are left with the feeling 
that much of the best of the sculpture of the 
nineteenth century was produced in France, 
this simply underlines Janson's determination 
that bis archaeological enthusiasm and histor- 
ical even-handedness should not blunt his cri- . 
deal acumen. And unlike some who have writ- 
ten recently on nineteenth-century art, he does 
not need to denigrate the giants before he can 
make his case for the rehabilitation Of tumbled 
reputations. Writing of Rodin he says, “We do 
not detract from his greatness if we acknow- 
ledge that even without him France would still 
havered the 1 rest. 'of the world in sculpture 


Stanley Olson 




”, earnestly re- between 1872 and 1905.” And his thoughtful 
searched f hough parts of it were In the Jardlri ■ ’ evaluation i>£ the British “New Sculptors”, 
des Plantes, ever be more than a yulgar curips- though It will not be a popular one, seems 
ity . B ut Janson's real achievement in this re- , absblutely.right: “It was their very moderation 
markable book is to bring back for scrutiny the -that prevented them reaching a level of quality 
public and monumental art of tile last century: ! which commands attention in an international 
massive, pompous, ubiquitous but also in perspective.” Judgments of such scrupulous- 
many cases touchingly optimistic, not all of it is 
beyond redemption. Certain, works of excep- 
tional power, for example Rude’s; fiercely 
Romantic “La Marseillaise”, have pever fallen 


neps allied to ’ Janson's wide-ranging schol- 
arship make it difficult to imagine a better 
guide tp this neglected hut important chapter . 
in the history of art. ;! 





Gordon K; Lefeis 

M.J.CAZABON 

Views of Trinidad from drawings by MVJf.., 
Cazabon 

Aquarela Galleries, Port-of-Spajo, Trinidad ; 
r , arid Tob a £°t available fromPeggyDowner.92 ■ 
' Chegson Road, London Wi4.£5D .. 


thin retaining the; fine detail pf shading which 
whb obliterated In later hand-coloured edi- 
tions, The scenes are of early Victorian Trini- 
dad: the Custom Hdure,- Trinity' Church, the 


ROGER BILLCL1FFE 

The Glasgow Boys: The Glasgow School of 
painting 1875-1895 
320pp. John Murray. £35. 

0719541182 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century the 
art establishment in Britain was endangered by 
a new aesthetic from across the Channel which 
tempted the younger generation of painters 
away from their elders’ belief in didacticism, 
heroic panoramas, and classical illustrations ns 
worthy subjects for canvases. With the advent 
of realism and naturalism, expressed in preoc- 
cupations with light and colour, suddenly the 
whole purpose and scale of art seemed to 
diminish and change. 

In The Glasgow Boys, Roger Billcliffe traces 
the difficult progress that this new doctrine 
made in Scotland, through the careers of those 
painters who came to be known, in the late 
1880s, as the Glasgow School. Mercifully, he 
has been more sober than many of his fellow- 
chroniclers of this period: 

The Glasgow Boys were not revolutionaries. They 
were not politically motivated . . . [they] did not 
wiah to supplant the more academic styles . . . nor 
did they even see their work as an overtly radical 
alternative .... What they wanted was acceptance 
to paint as they wished and take their place in 
Academies and Institutions. . . . 

This band of men was unified by simple and 
unthrilling thing?: they were young and loosely 
connected by geographic proximity. That they 
posed a threat to the older generation by hav- 
ing chosen to worship in France and were 
therefore rebuffed by the fuddy-duddy Glas- 
gow Art Club and the Royal Scottish Academy 
gave them reasons to identify with one 
another. Many of them actually studied in 
France, in and out of the established ateliers 
like those of Carolus-Duran and the Acaddmie 
Julieq, but .evgn those who stayed closer to 
home heard the new language, as spoken by 
Whistler and Legros at the Slade, In London. 
All these painters valued the plein-alr realism 
of Millet, Bastien-Lepage's peasants and the 
naturalism of theBarbizori school and brought 
their versions' of it to Scotland. Hence Arthur 
Melville’s “A Cabbage Patch” (1877), James 
Guthrie’s “Potato Pickers” (1883), “Thomtori- 
loch” (1883), or “To Pastures New” (1882-3), 
William Stott’s “Girl in a Meadow” (1880), 
John Lavery's “La Laveuse” (1883), E. A 
Walton’s ‘‘The Wayfarer” (1881), Joseph 
Crawhlll’s “A Lincolnshire Pasture” (1882), 
Alexander Mann's “Hop-pickers Returning” 
(1883L E. A. Hornel’s “Pigs in the Wood” 
(1887), Thomas Millie Dow’s “At the Edge of 
the Wood” (1886), George Henry’s “The Girl 
in White” (1886) or “Sundown” (1887) - all 
rusticscenes, Unambitious in subject but ambi- 
tious in their pursuit of capturihg colour and 
■ light.. . 

. By the mid-1880s the unavoidable force of 
modernity begah to have an effect; in 1885 the 
“Glasgow Boys” were Well represented at the 


vast knowledge has been a hindrance- san* 
a page goes by without “probabh W 
“must have been”, “would have kW 
“could have” etc. And it is the author’s 
care which prevents the reader from learS 
about Stuart Park (although his ravijS 
flower paintings are reproduced) becauafe 
graphical material does not survive to 
his membership to the group, 

In truth, the events orbiting around GI» 
gow, so copiously annotated here, wreolj 
kind with developments in other tenitoritsc* [ 
onized by the French explorers. The mere { 
happening in New York, though not qtdteu 
neatly. The history of the Glasgow Schools 
the history of modem art in miniature. 
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Post to pillar 

R osemarie Bletter 

WOLFGANG HERRMANN 

Gottfried Semper: In search of architecture 

320pp. MIT Press. £36.50. 

026208144X 


Wolfgang Herrmann’s Gottfried Semper: In 
search of architecture includes essays on Sem- 
per's life and theory of architecture, some of 
which had earlier appeared in Swiss publica- 
tions, followed by a lucid translation of five 
previously unpublished Semper manuscripts. 
Altogether they are of tremendous help in clar- 
ifying Semper’s thought. Herrmann's explica- 
tion and translation are excellent. His account 
of Semper’s unhappy peregrinations from 
Dresden to London via Paris, and back to Cen- 
tral Europe makes for high drama. At the same 
time he reveals a man who, though often self- 
destructively indecisive, was proud and politi- 
cally committed. 

Semper was one of the most prominent 
architectural theorists of the mid-nineteenth 
century. His influence extended from art his- 
tory through anthropology, with Otto Wagner, 
H. P. Berlage, Louis Sullivan and Franz Boas 
among his best-known followers. But his 
highly theoretical explorations, use of neolog- 
isms, and the confusing publication history of 
hlswriting8 have rendered him somewhat inac- 
cessible, and spawned several schools of false 
prophets. The most egregious and persistent 
misunderstanding has been a materialist and 
Darwinian interpretation of his ideas. 
Although he admired Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
Crystal Palace, he did not share Viollet-le- 
Duc's belief that a new style could evolve from 
the novel use of a material such as iron: to him 
baildlng in iron was merely construction, not 
great architecture. Even though Semper was 
seen aa the father of modem architecture by 
some twentieth-century architects, his idealist 
5^. search for; an Urgrammatik , for a basic lan- 
- building, makes it problematic to see 

^ him as a precursor of Sir Nikolaus Pevsner’s or 

1 • Siegfried Giedion’s view of modernism as a 
! materialist and rationalist evolution. Semper’s 
special concern was rather for a new form of 
historidsm. 

His participation in the unsuccessful revolu- 
of 1849 in Dresden forced Semper to flee 
-Country. Unwilling to write an official apol- 

kave procured nim a royal par- 
. don, he went into permanent exile and suffered 
[J* “J* of hi* prestigious position as head of 
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Printer's boy, drawn by Kenny Meadows,evod 
engraving printed in Heads of the People, iW. 

Off the block 

Leo John De Freitas 

RODNEY K. ENGEN ' . • •> . . 

Dictionary of Victorian Wood Engraver*^ 
297pp. Cambridge: Chadwyck-Healey.W 
0859641392 ^ 

Rodney K. Engen’s Dictionary 
Wood Engravers turns out to be fa™ 
less than it promises. On the one 


claimed - and on the other over a 


third ertf] 


entries are not for wood engraW 


b dW 


unities uib uui nw- -re-- ■ . 

those with whom they were ] 

the introduction states thatselectw 
included, but it is surprising to 77*^ 


. leading architects. He settled for a time 

U . p j 05 ' ° ut then accepted an offer to come to 
I »S n 2 , Thr0ugh offices of Henry Cole he 
1 E'2. , ' co,nini “ ion t0 design several ex- 
- f0r ‘he Great Exhibition of 1851. In 1852 


of the very problem It Iff °“£| & S he taught cou™ on industrial art and 

namely thelncompWe and ^ «Atenur. Untu 1855 , when he left for 7MBb 

at Mr.Pnoen subscribes to. the Sfac&.hte ■ . . . • • . ; 
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Park is to New Ytirk; the'N&parima Hill at-San 
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; bulldozer 


softened; and its. doors were opened; and iri 
1888, after participating initpe Glasgow Inter- 

k'.ri.aual'. ' si'-. * ■ < 
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v it Wag; not until the- nineteenth century, with 
/' stevery ebming to ari lend, that indigenous 
1 . graphic art emerged iri the Caribbean. Creole ; 

artists, >ho had often; 1 been trained in Euro-,: 

' pean art-schools, began to paint island scenes.,. 

Arfiong the best kpouln wefe CampCche and , 

1 Olkr iri! Puerto Rico, Pissaifo iu jhe. Danish - 

J 1 Vir^jn Islarids. Belisarib hi Jamaica, as well as RlngsWy’e record qf -htt.1869 irfilt to Tripidadt- ■ 

i 1 i,V ^ the great naturalist Audubbni whriwasbojmin ,At Lasv.A CbtfsMfls -in 
pre-r evolutionary Sninte Domingue, ftnd was ; whioh' Kingsley, blmwlf oo rpea 1 - ’ 

j of mixed rectal parentage. They are all a part pf ; described in splendid prpgd marty 

, the Caribbean patrimony . Which ig now being; dra^ isy.Cazabou 
i ; celebrated by a riew generation.. ■ . \ TheCaribbeOp dorainanu ^^ „ 
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of Trinidad y the French Creole arllst Jean- . ■ bwp pbied for th^patroiaw chbearts 
Michel 
Mark 

Aquarela Galleries 
and prepared by printed I 
Iona, 

n S!toiraphs. done in ink and. sepi awash, ^ pfo seqt.vp^mn Waqqiy *- 


- a - . fledged comparative theory; 
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sea skv and forest ^^6 they could claim ; artist-engravert have already W'Utf pcobo^, . ^ ^ 


:cobeft»V7 • ■ ae mper tnea to unpose a 
taxppqmic system upon the multitude 
uSW hia manner which closely 
Humboldt’s unifying 
sciences in Der KosfnoS. 


SfUils w revised form as Die Vier • 

■motion (1851). He had re: 

a vast siivey to an ek- 


ment, and the enclosure as a non-loadbearing 
wall or filler. His intention was not to describe 
the construction of the first primitive hut, a 
neo-classic obsession referring back to Vitru- 
vius. Instead, he wanted to introduce a theor- 
etical framework that would explain primitive 
building in general. He found confirmation for 
his ideas in a Caribbean cottage displayed at 
the Great Exhibition. The fact that the simple 
Canbbean building was inside the sophisti- 
cated, ferrovitreous Crystal Palace was a 
graphic demonstration for Semper of the 
coexistence of cultures at different stages of 
development. Cross-fertilization between ad- 
vanced and primitive cultures, according to 
Semper, may account for permutations of the 
basic elements, when some elements evolve 
further, while others disappear altogether or 
persist only in symbolic form. Semper did not 
presuppose an inexorable progress from 
simple construction toward a sophisticated 
architecture. 

Because of his exposure while in London to 
industrialization and its effect on industrial art 
he was led to revise his general theory yet 
again. Instead of viewing the “minor arts” as an 
extension of architecture, he inverted this cus- 
tomary assumption. First, he conceded the 
breakdown of the gradual evolutionary pro- 
cesses at play in the design of artefacts in an 
industrial society. Second, to correct the ex- 
isting chaotic state of affairs, rather than turn- 
ing to design of improved products (the 
more common response among design refor- 
mers to this crisis), he insisted that the under- 
lying rules of a normal design evolution must 
be understood first. He became convinced that 
the minor arts are produced in primitive 
societies long before there is any permanent 
architecture, and that technical processes in- 
vented for crafts are later transferred to 
architecture. To detail the development of in- 
dustrial arts and their influence on architecture 
became the task of his magnum opus, Der Stil, 
published in two volumes in 1860-63. An in- 
tended third volume was to bring the subject 
back to architecture. The industrial arts were 
closely linked by Semper with the four ele- 
ments of building, running from textiles, 
associated with the enclosure, through cera- 
mics and metallurgy, associated with their fiery 
origin, the hearth. Semper continued to refer 
to the hearth as the “oldest symbol of society”, 
but in Der Stil he posited textiles and other 
kinds of infill at the beginning of his crafts 
categories, because, in his view, it is in this area 
of the non-structural wall-covering that build- 
ing could evolve toward symbolic architecture 
through the elaboration of ornament. 

The grouping of industrial art by materials in 
Der Stil led many readers to suppose Semper 
was a materialist. To Semper, however, such 
categories were broadly inclusive, based more 
on their application arid context, as Herrmann 
makes abundantly clear. For instance, if cera- 
mic tiles are used as a thin covering, they' 
appear with textiles and cladding. He believed 
that successful^ patterns and, motives, oitce 
established! attain the force of tradition. Thus, 
eveb when new materials are' substituted; old 
forms are usually retained. Materials are seen 
merely as a backdrop td the persistence of a 
(Conventional language. ; . t l v : 

, Herrmann offeri a plausible explanation of, 
why Semper seems to have been incapable of 
producing the third volume of Der SUl. Semper 
often claimed that he was hard at work on his 
conclusion to this trilogy. But upon jiis death 
Ho manuscript was found. Herrmann specu- 
lates that' node existed,, because Semper had 
anticipated his ideas ^oh cladding ,and archi- 
tecture by adding them to the section onitex- , 
' tiles. If this is Correct, per Stil is indeed a 
convoluted book, in which ' thif conclusion 
appears near the bejglishtbg. . ; 

: Gottfried Semper : In search of architecture li 
by no means. a compl§t6 history. of Semper -a - 
life and Ideas, jior was it intended to W, 1 , The 
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Loosening up 


Charles Fox 

JOHN EDWARD HASSE (Edl(or) 

Ragtime: Its history, composers, and music 
400pp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

033340515 3 


To appreciate the rapidity with which ragtime 
has acquired cultural gravitas, it only needs to 
be remembered that 1 90S was allowed to pass 
without any formal recognition of the fact that 
it marked Scott Joplin’s centenary. Hard-core 
ragtime buffs may have celebrated that event, 
but elsewhere, throughout America and 
Europe, there was no awareness of the gaffe. 
Half-a-dozen yeaTS later, of course, the rag- 
time revival was in full spate, Joshua Rifkin 
giving recitals of Joplin rags in the Royal 
Festival Hall, film-goers crowding to see The 
Sling, its sound-track packed with Joplin tunes 
-even if the Oscar went to Marvin Hanilisch. 

When Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis's They 
Ail Played Ragtime was published in 1950 it 
was decidedly a pioneering work. Today there 
are plenty of studies of Joplin, James Scott and 
Joseph Lamb as well ns of such slightly less- 
known figures asTom Turpin and Artie Matth- 
ews. Aesthetically it was correct to concentrate 
upon the classic piano rags and their compos- 
ers. Yet it is important to recall that although 
the sheet music sales of “Maple Leaf Rag" 
were huge, no other piano rag came near rival- 
ling that success. Indeed, the majority of peo- 
ple in the 1900s and 1910s associated ragtime 
with the syncopated songs that had begun to be 
heard everywhere: “Waiting For The Robert 
E. Lee", “Hitchy Koo", even “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band", which despite its title, con- 
tained scarcely a single syncopated phrase. 
And there was “Under' the Bamboo Tree", 
later parodied most affectionately by T. S. 
Eliot in “Fragment of an Agon”. 

One of the merits of this admirable collec- 
tion of essays is the way it recognizes that 
broader dimension, examining the social and 
economic context as well as the music. Notice 
is taken, for instance, of the status supplied to 
American homes early- • in the century, by ; 
pianos, mostly upright and mostly ;pUy$d by 
women, who, as a result, were also the biggest 
purchasers of sheet music. The awareness of 
that non-professional market acted as a curb 
on many pianist-comppseri, forcing them to 
simplify their more spectacular routines. Max 1 
Morath, in an interview,. quotes Eubie Blake’s 
remark: "We were advised We had to write for 
the girl in the five-a nd -ten-con t. store. " Yet 
Morath, one of themost ardent of the ragtime 
revivalists, also emphasizes the sensual plea- 
sure a performer can get from playing a classic 
piano rag: “It's so. beautifully precise and so 
symmetrical ... . close tp writing limericks or 
little exact things like cabinet making.” That 
pleasure could also be experienced; if t^ore ■ 
vicariously, through the player-piano. A parti- 
cularly useful essay explains the intricacies of 


cutting the piano rolls, while also chronicling 
the player-piano’s plunge from popularity. By 
the 1930s, at the height of the Depression, with 
radios and records at hand in most homes, 
player-pianos that had retailed at $600 were 
being sold for a mere $25 each. 

Some of the essays were commissioned es- 
pecially for this book. Ronald Riddle’s piece 
on “Novelty Piano Music", for example, deals 
with a genre too long despised - compositions 
by Zez Confrey (his million-seller was Kitten 
on the Keys), Roy Bargy, Rube Bloom and, 
here in Britain, Billy Mayerl - a 1920s follow- 
up to ragtime, combining an obligatory flashi- 
ness with a new harmonic sophistication. 
Other essays appeared originally in magazines, 
among them Guy Waterman’s perceptive 
analysis of Joplin's later rags. Also reprinted 
are the reminiscences - vivid , giving as it were a 
view from the keyboard - of two performers. 
Brun Campbell, a white pianist, recollects 
early days in Missouri and the Midwest (he 
claims to have performed ragtime before both 
Buffalo Bill and Bat Masterson, the outlaw 
turned sheriff). James P. Johnson, a black vir- 
tuoso, did more than anybody to transform 
ragtime into the “stride” piano style that 
flourished on the East Coast during the 1920s. 
But as well as discussing the music, including 
his technique for outplaying rival pianists 
(“ticklers” as they were called), Johnson 
touches on the seamier side of the genre (per- 
formers in old-style cabarets and sporting 
houses sometimes doubled up as pimps). Yet 
endearing details abound, such as the quantity 
of food that pianists got through while playing 
at Harlem Fish Fries or Gumbo Suppers or Egg 
Nog Parties (“Some of the biggest men in the 
profession were known as the biggest eaters we 
had”). 

Maybe Gunther Schuller, in “Rags, the 
Classics and Jazz" , over-estimates the effect of 
the milieu upon the performer (he suggests 
that a ragtime pianist would play “Maple Leaf 
Rag" one way in a honky-tonk but differently 
in a fashionable salon), ...Nevertheless , ..the. 
music’s links with low life had a great deal to do 
with its original failure to achieve respectable . 
ity, Neill Leonard, in “The Reactions to Rag- 
time” , examines the moral Indignation felt by 
many, white middle^class Americahs, who' 
Viewed syncopated music as some sort of spir- 
itual contagion. His list of causes includes the 
fear both of miscegenation and of eroticism 
(those wriggling hips) as well as what he de- 
fines as a non-m&gical approach to religion. So 
dances that now seem positively decorous - the 
Grizzly Bear, the Bunny Hug, the Baboon 
Baby Dance - were once condemned as bes- 
tial, even satanic. But ragtime was, of course, 
the first Afro-American music to i penetrate 
White society, although, by a kind of loosening- 
up process, it soon gave way to jazz.; Mean- 
while; for a couple of decades, it flourished -as 
a kind of popular song, biit also achieving, In 
the classic piano rag, a form of miniaturism 
that, as Schuller puts it, was almost too perfect 
to survive. • ; • 


The tejano sound 


Joining in 


Gary Giddins 


MACDONALD SMITH MOORE 

Yankee Blues: Musical culture and American 

identity 

213pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $29.50. 

0253368030 


In the first book written about jazz (So This is 
Jazz, 1926), Henry O. Osgood defended the 
new American music with eulogies to Paul 
Whiteman, Ferde Grofe, George Gershwin 
and Irving Berlin. He claimed that his book 
omitted not “a single one of the solid pillars 
upon which the jazz structure rests”, yet, on 
the grounds that they were less accomplished 
than their white counterparts, no black bands 
were included. Forty years later, in The Oxford 
History of the American People, Samuel Eliot 
Morison claimed that Gershwin, Aaron Cop- 
land and Roy Harris “applied symphonic 
methods to jazz and translated this folk art into 
music". Friends like that have proved more 
damaging to a sensible appraisal of American 
music than the detractors who blamed it for 
everything from creeping barbarism to the in- 
crease in rape. Together, they have helped to 
consign jazz to the shadowland of American 
culture, where it manages to thrive in spite of 
neglect from the media (including every major 
record company) and academe (which con- 
tinues to assign its study to such extra-musical 
departments as Folklore and Black Studies). 

Macdonald Smith Moore has chosen an in- 
tricate subject for his first book: Yankee Blues 
is an account of the reception of early jazz by 
America’s cultural filite, the controversy that 
ensued, and the national self-images that were 
at stake. Much of his documentation is familiar 
(see, for example, Neil Leonard's Jazz and the 
White Americans, 1962), but he enlarges the 
picture considerably by tracing the evolution of 
.jazz^gg ainst the Em ersonian ambitions of 
Yankeecopiposeraporn during the centennial. 
He focuses In particular on Charles Ives and on 
Daniel Gregory Mason (whose importance as a 
•critic he vastly overrates, while ignoring the 
• more radical and no less widely read James 
Hutieker). Moore is concerned with the social 
values and romantic assumptions ascribed to 
music. He sets up a triangular link between 


“symbolic groups": Yankee composen * 
academic ties who “sought to rc-establlshifc 
vision of an essentialist American faith”; ^ 
creators of jazz, whose art spurred a iwo^ 
eration of low versus high culture andtoto 
died an escapist romance for rebellious 
and Jewish composers and performers 
fused jazz nnd classical music and secmedn 
represent the “linchpin of a nominally Am 
icon modernism”. The material is inberenfe 
intriguing, as are some of the connect 
drawn, but Moore produces a triangle i|fc 
expense of a square by omitting the infiuu 
of another “symbolic group”: Southeram.H[ 
has nothing to say about Gottschalk aodFot 
ter, and not nearly enough about minstreky 
and ragtime. He accepts too much « fc 
value. 

Yankee Blues reads more like a soculcg 
thesis (the jargon is thick as mud) think 
work of a writer in command of his mate* 
Grounded with footnotes, Moore mixes ai 
matches information with little feeling fork 
accuracy and motives of his sources (dti 
which are secondary). His lack of fauifloq 
with jazz leads him to adopt unfortunate aft 
tudes which one suspects may be the oppose 
of what he intended. “Louis Armstrong nd 
Duke Ellington returned from European K* 
buoyed by the belief that their jazz was m 
than mere jive”, he writes, as though 
didn't know they were artists until Europe* 
told them so. Or, “But by no meanswaslrai 
avant garde composer, a purveyor of mU 
expressionism or radical materialism a ) 
weapon against cultural responsibility* '.W4 
has meaning only if you except an exceed# 
narrow definition of avant-garde. Other » 
tences have no meaning at all: “They talari 
claims of formalism and functionalamandW 
both in uneasy symbiosis with I 
idealist and imaginative naturaliw.'Mmi.i 
most illuminating when he forgets his acak* 
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Competition No 262 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
February 14. A prize of £20 is offered for the Orst 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

8 Entries, marked "Author. Author 262" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Uterary Supplement, Priory House, St John's 
Lane, London EC1M4BX. Die solution and results 
will appear on February 21 . 

1 They had it at last - had what was to be bad in an 
old house where many, too many, things had 
happened, where the very walls they touched and 
Doors they trod could have told secrets and named 
names, where every surface was a blurred mirror of 
life and death, of the endured, the remembered, the 

forgotten. Yes; the place was h but they 

stopped at sounding the word. And by morning, 
wonderful to say, they were used to it - had quite 
lived into it. 


2 A ghost may come; 

For it is a ghost's right, 

Ills element is so fine 
Being sharpened by bis death. 

To drink from the wine-breath 
While our gross palates drink from 


the whole 
wine. 


3 If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 

Whkh, happily, foreknowing may avoid, O speak. 


Competition No 257 

Winner. D. Hawes and R. A Kirkwood 
Answers: 

1 When we run over our libraries, persuaded of 
these principles, what havoc must we make? If we 
take In our hand any volume; or divinity or school 
metaphysics, for instance; let us ask. Does it contain 
any abstract reasoning concerning quantity or num- 
ber? No. Does It concern any experimental reasoning 
concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit 
It then to the flames: for it can contain nothing but 
sophistry and illusion. 

David Hume, Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing XU, lii. 

2 Carlyle led his friend to a seat “the very picture of 
desperation." He then learnt in broken sentences 
that his manuscript, “left out in too careless a manner 
after it had been read", was, except four or five bits 
of leaves, “irrevocably annihilated." That was all, 
nothing worse; 

J . A. Fronde, Thomas Carlyle: Life in London, 
Chapter 1. 

3 Crated masterpieces on the warf, 

and never opened, somehow started first. 

And then, as though by imitation, the library 
took. One book seemed to inspire another, to 
remind It of the flame enclosed 
within its papyrus like a drowsy torch. 

The Ore, roused perhaps by what it read, 
its reedy song, raged Dionysian, a band 
Of Corybantes,.down the halls now headlong. 
Theodore Weiss, “The Fire at Alexandria". 


4 "Down the incinerator with itl" His tall, lean, 
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'Christmas 
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As the good times start to roll in Maya Ange- 
(ou's life, her prose loses much of its glamour. 
Pain is her Muse and though we are glad to 
hear about her. heyday (“I sang a midnight 
show at the lylars Club, threw a coat over my 
sparkly dress, hailed a cab and rode across the 
■ Seine to do a second show at the Rose Rouge”) 
; ; there is little, Etmpsphere and few of the in- 
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sinewy figure paused a moment by the bookcase, 
then began to skirt the furniture: Norine's voice was 
heard ordering someone to stop him, and Putman 
and the naval officer moved to block his way to the 
door. The actor leaped for the manuscript, and there 
was a sound of tearing paper as Harald wrenched it 
away. Holding U tight to his chest, with his free hand 
he pushed off his pursuers, like somebody racing for 
touchdown. At the door there was a scuffle, but 
Harald managed to open it, and it slammed behind 
him. He did not return. 

Mary McCarthy, The Group, chapter 5. 

5 Father Matthew could be satisfied that Gogol 
shortly before dying had renounced literature; but 
the brief blaze that might be deemed a proof and 
symbol of this renunciation happened to be exactly 
the opposite thing; as he crouched and sobbed in 
•front of the stove (“Where?” queries my publisher. 

In Moscow.), an artist was destroying the labour of 
tong years because he finally realized that the 
completed book was untrue to his genius; so 
Chichikov, instead of piously petering out in a 
wooden chapel among ascetic fir trees on the shore of 
a legendary lake, was restored to his native clement; 
the little blue flBmes of hell. 

Vladimir Nabokov, Nikolai Gogol. 

6 She knew that In Ballast to the White Sea was only 
six feet inside the door of the shack, but members of 
the small crowd that had gathered would not let her 
go in. Lowry, beside himself over what he was losing, 
raced inside, to be struck immediately on the 
shoulder by a burning beam that fell from the rafters. 
He staggered out, leaving In Ballast to the flames. 

Douglas Day, Malcolm Lowry , Chapter 6. 

7 1 do concur /;on< in the expediency and propriety of 
the destruction, but had the question been then 
submitted to me, they certainly would not have been 
consumed fay my decision. It Js therefore perhaps as 
well it was not. 

Letter from Lady Byron to Augusta, June 1 , 1825, 
quoted in Doris Langley Moore's The Late Lord 
Byron. 

8 In the course of the summer he returned to 
Lichfield and there he at last finished his tragedy, 
which was not executed with his rapidity of composi- 
tion upon other occasions, but was slowly and 
painfully elaborated. A few days before his death, 
while burning a great mass of papers, be picked out 
from among them the original unformed sketch of 
this tragedy, in his own hand-writing, and gave it to 
Mr Langlon, by whose favour a copy is now in my 
possession. 

James Boswell, Life of Johnson, Volume 1, 1737. 

9 May 11. Dull; afternoon fine. Slaughter of the 
innocents. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, Journal for 186S. 
Competition No 258 . 

Winner: Mary Woodward Walbank • ; V 
Answers;' . *"■' ; 

1 It will bepeeiu likewise, tbaf Ibis sketch lias a 
certain 'propriety, of a. kind p|ways recognized 1 in 
..•literature; as explaining how a large portion of iW 
following pages -came Into my possession; and as 
" offering proofs oflheauthentidl/ of a narrative 
therein contained; i -/ V-. ’ ‘ ".Vis \j i- : 

■ ; Nathalie! HaWtljorae, ‘The Custom House", : 

. 'introduction to 77w Scarlet Letter. . 1 ; . . 

. 2 Them lot -brought them ipto contact witb perspn- 
ages of whotn we read only in books, who seem a|ive 
as T read 'the . . ■ (ettorr. regarding them;’ whose 
voices I almost fancy 1 hear, as l read this yellow. 

. pages, Written scores of year* since, blotted with pie 
boyish tears of disappointed passion, dutifully, 
dispatched after famous balls apd ceremonies of the 
grand Old World, scribbled by camp-fires, or out of. 

1 prison; nay.- there is one that has a bullet thfoughjt. 
and of which a greater portion of the text is. bio tied 
out with -the’ blood of the. bearer. : 

William Thackeray,’ The Virginians ^ chapter ■!»’ 

3 , niefoi(owina triewMroutHi am<)rtgl|J6pip«reor 
the late Dietrich JCrrfckertxxkerv an old genlleman of ( 
Nevy Vbrtc. w* 10 wa9 very curious In the Dutch 
History of the province and the raanrierajof the 
. desceddants from It? primitive spttiers. S 
’ Washington 'Irving, Jntrodurtion Jo Rip Van ’ 
WMie. , f - • j ; ! •'-■•■ ' 

B. J. tbrkpqtrjok’s bibliogrpphy of E. M. . 
Forster was first published In the Soho series Ip 
1965, witjoing 1 tiimecflEte . acclaim’ for; its 
thorough and ;nethodicai treatment .of its 
, sub/ccLt A 'revised impression (misleadingly 
desdribod on iU qust'jftcket as “8econd frdi- 
don") was published in .1968. Now the 205 
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Meazza. India 78 . 

Moore, Macdonald Smith. Yankee Blues: Musical 
culture and America n identity 98 , 

• Nokas, David. Jonathan Swift: A hypocrite 1 . 
reversed. 84 1 

PMii, Manitcl. TheTexas-Mexlcan Cop junto: . 
History ofaworking-clEss music -98 .... 

- Ruidcrii Berlpuxlt The NewRiveri AJegal • 
history 94 j. 

. Stewart, Robert, Henry Brdugham: Hit public - 
carter 1779-1868 93 

Taibbiah, Slanlqr Jeyantisi. Culture, Thought and 
' Social Action; An anthropological perspective 92 
” Taylor, Brian. Transit 95 . 

Taylor, D. J[. Great Eastern Land: Frotn lhe 
. nptebookf of David Castell 82 ' 

Tennaint, Emma (Editor). The Ad veptures of 
Rohina: by Herself 81. 

r-Vadrittort, Peter. Aspects of Feeling 81 ’ 
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have sometimes Intended it as. a coinplimcnt- 
thsf :i have Written very little. They . must 
. change t belr luhe now . . . Xam both surprised 
andglad to discover 1 front this bibllographythat 
Th^yewriiteffw , v . 

, ..-r^ r _ Michael Collie's. bibliography of George Gis- 

p«^ qt ■ pteviaua edition have; been sfog, first published In 1976, has been oxlen- 

expanded tip 327 arid Uie resulting work, A Sjvely ;revised and republished as ’ George 

Ghsifigi A bibliographical study (167pp. Win- 
chester: St Paul's Bibliographies,! 28. Q 906795 . 
.29 X). The new edition gives njUch more space 
lo. GftsUlg’s relationship with Ws‘. publishers. 
The- descriptive formulae of individual 
tltlej have been revised, six plates have been 
added and appendices include lists of colonial 
reissues, early 1 translations and a somewhat 
selective but useful check-list of books and 
'articles’ about Gissirrgi 
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